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STYLES and COLORS 


All styles. All plain colors to 
or two-color combinations. 
Letters or monograms at- 


tached. 


Award Sweaters 





z an pki kaes Me 
Showing three of the many popular styles in the Horace Partridge line 


You know what Award Sweaters mean to the boys. 


Won by Perseverence, Loyalty—and even Hard 
Knocks—the Honor Sweater assumes a value that 
is way beyond its cost. 


Give them sweaters Worthy of the Winning—the 
kind made by Horace Partridge. 


WHOLESALE PRICES SAMPLES 


gladly sent on request. It 
will pay you to see our 
values. 


colleges and _ schools. 
Please state your position 
when writing us. 











HAVE YOU SEEN 
No. 112 CATALOG 
— BASKETBALL, 
TRACK AND 
OTHER SPORTS? 


Copy gladly mailed 
on request 
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PRICES TO 
Horace Partridge Co, | 
DIRECTORS 
“EVERYTHING FOR SPORT”: 
Please mention 
CLEVELAND, 0. Established BOSTON, MASS. your position when 
205 St. Clair Ave., E. 1847 49 Franklin St. Coy oe. 
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How Can the Journal Serve YouP 


(‘INCE the Journal has been enlarged to its pres- 
S ent size the number of subscribers has materially 
increased over that of any other year at a correspond- 
ing time. This would seemingly indicate that the 
Journal is growing in popularity with our clientele, 
which is made up almost entirely of athletic directors 


ind coaches. Many commendatory letters are re- 
ceived daily at the Journal office. Some of these sug- 
gest how the Journal has helped the individuals who 
wrote the letters. Now and then some coach requests 
that more space be devoted to this phase or that of 
athletics. We are always glad to receive these sug- 
gestions as it is the purpose of the Journal to give the 
coaches that which will be the most help to them. 

We are this month adding the column “What the 
Editors Say About Athletics.” This column will be 
devoted to editorial opinions regarding athletics. We 
have done this believing that the coaches as a class 
should be interested in knowing what the editorial 
writers of the country are thinking and writing con- 
cerning athletics. The old department which we have 
been conducting under the heading “Chats with 
Coaches” will be hereafter devoted to miscellaneous 
items relating to odds and ends of athletic coach- 
ing technique, administration, and equipment. It is 
hoped that the subscribers will look upon this column 
as their own and will assist us in filling it with items 
that will be of interest to others. 

If you have suggestions to make as to how the 
JOURNAL may be made more helpful to the athletic 
men who are developing amateur athletics, send them 
in. The JOURNAL is a professional magazine for ath- 
letic coaches. It is yours. Tell us how we can im- 
prove it. 





1926 Greetings 


‘T*HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL extends seasori’s greet- 

ings to the athletic coaches who read this maga- 
zine. You who have come to the end of another year 
may find yourselves not much richer in worldly goods, 
but richer in satisfaction that comes with having 
made a contribution to the boy life of the nation that 
is tremendously worthwhile. The editor has, out of 
his experience reaching over a quarter of a century, 
come to believe that the future hope of our amateur 
athletics depends largely upon the character of the 
men who are administering athletics in the schools 
and colleges. He believes that the great army of 
coaches in the educational institutions is composed 
of as fine a group of men as can be found anywhere 
in this country or elsewhere, and we wish for all of 
those in the coaching profession a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. May the coming year in 
athletics bring to everyone his just rewards. May 
he give the best that is in him, play the game accord- 
ing to the rules, be courteous to his opponents and 
be at all times an honor to the profession. 


Athletic coaching is today recognized as a dignified 
profession. May everyone who is engaged in this 
work realize his responsibility not only to himself and 
his school but also to his fellow coaches. 
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INTERCOLLEG/ATE “ 
(1925 MODEL) 
HORSE-SHOE GRIP EDGE 
PIVOT TREAD 
HEAVY DUCK UPPER 
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CUSHION HEEL 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


ORTHOPAEDIC Viet 
HEEL—a is 





The Shoe for Your Team 


When your teams go on the floor, send them out with every chance 
you can control in their favor. Shoes help. There are six reasons 
why teams win in Dr. W. E. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate. 


Quick Pivoting—The sole has been 
built up just under the joint at the base 
of the big toe. This Pilot Tread makes 
it easy to pivot quickly on these soles 
that grip the floor. 


Cushion Protection—A sponge rubber 

cushioned heel seat is secured under 
the non-heat insole. It prevents jar- 
ring, blisters, bruises and “pounded” 
heels. 


Arch Support—The special design of 

the elongated orthopaedic heel protects 
and supports the arch at its weakest 
point. 


4. 


wn 


6. 


Long Wear—The whole shoe has a 
double foxing reinforcement. The toe 
has a stubber guard, six layers of rub- 
ber and fabric to protect players who 
drag their toes when shooting. 


Perfect Fit—The forepart of the shoe 
allows expansion of the foot. The nar- 
row heel fits snugly. The low instep 
puts the weight of the body where it 
should be—on the heel and ball of the 
foot—not on the toes. 


Light Weight—The whole shoe is light 

in weight, but strong enough and rug- 
ged enough to withstand hard practice 
purposes. 


We have an interesting proposition 
for athletic coaches. Write for it. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


SERVUS 


SPORT SHOES 
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The 1925 Football Season 


By John L. Griffith 


A Continued Review of the Season in Football 


HE results of a study of the 

types of football played in the 
different sections of the United States 
appeared in the December number of 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. The survey 
of other states is presented herewith. 
Obviously it has been impossible to 
analyze the character of play in all of 
the high schools in any state or sec- 
tion. However, the conclusions found 
in this article are based on the reports 
made by leading coaches of the schools 
and colleges. 


The styles in football change. There 
is plenty of evidence to support the 
statement that the 1925 style is con- 
siderably different from the types of 
play that were in vogue ten years ago. 
The changes every year, of course, are 
not marked. On defense it is evident 
that the seven man line has been al- 
most universally used. The varia- 
tions are to be found in the manner in 
which the center has played his posi- 
tion and in the strategy of the tackles 
and ends. The majority of the teams, 
it appears, favored rushing tackles 
and waiting or semi-waiting ends. The 
man for man defense on passes has 
apparently gained more favor than the 
zone defense. On offense it is ap- 
parent that the balanced line is com- 
ing back into favor, that line shifts 
are not so common as they were a few 
years ago, that wide end runs are seen 
more frequently today than formerly, 








The review of the 1925 football 
season in the December and 
January issues of the Athletic 
Journal has been prepared not so 
much for the purpose of compil- 
ing a history of the successful 
teams as for presenting a study of 
the modern development of the 
game. The reader will see that 
football technique throughout 
the country has become stand- 
ardized. 








that the pass has been adopted as a 
weapon of offense, that individual in- 
terference has supplanted the mass 
interference, that back-field shifts are 
used by most of the teams and that 
line bucks are made from direct 
passes to the full-back or half. 

Kicking apparently has not been 
featured as much this year as for- 
merly, quick line opening plays, quar- 
ter-back bucks and slants off tackle 
while still employed by practically all 
teams, have not been stressed as they 
once were. 

Football has enjoyed a great season 
on the west coast this year and as in 
all parts of the country the games 
were attended by capacity crowds. 
Probably the three largest crowds 
were in attendance at the California- 
Washington, the University of South- 


ern California-Stanford and the Cali- 
fornia-Stanford games and in each of 
these the attendance was in the neigh- 
borhood of 75,000 people. No doubt, 
the largest crowd to attend a high 
school game in the United States wit- 
nessed the game between Los Angeles 
High School and Polytechnic High 
School on Thanksgiving Day. Some 
50,000 people saw these two teams 
battle for the city championship. 


The University of Washington 


Washington with a very powerful 
team, well coached by Enoch Bagshaw, 
won the championship of the Pacific 
Coast. Other good teams were Stan- 
ford, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Oregon Agricultural College, and 
California. The competition was keen 
and even Washington State, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana made trouble for 
the leaders. Washington University 
was the only undefeated team in the 
conference. This team boasted a good 
line and a driving offense built around 
the powerful backs, Elmer Tesreau 
and George Wilson. Their defense 
was well nigh impregnable, as was 
shown in the games with Stanford 
and California. Stanford was defeated 
13 to 0 by Washington and California 
was forced to bow to the same team, 
7 to 0. In both of these games the 
defensive work of Tesreau and George 
Wilson in backing up the line stood 
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University of Washington Football Squad, winners of the Pacific Coast Championship. 
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out, and was little short of sensational. 
Following are the scores of the 
games in which the University of 
Washington played this year: 
Washington, 108 Willamette, 0 
Washington, 56 W. Seattle A.C., 0 
Washington, 59 U.S. S. Okla., 0 


Washington, 30 Montana, 10 
Washington, 6 Nebraska, 6 
Washington, 64 Whitman, 2 
Washington, 23 Wash. State, 0 
Washington, 13 Stanford, 0 
Washington, 7 California, 0 
Washington, 14 Oregon, 13 


The game with Alabama at Pasa- 
dena had not been played when this 
article was written. 

Early in the season Stanford de- 
feated the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles only in turn to 
lose to Washington at Seattle. South- 
ern California had one of the best 
teams in the conference and was ably 
coached by Howard Jones. Playing a 
13 game schedule it lost but 2 games 
and defeated Iowa in an intersectional 
game. 


The California - Stanford game 
called the Big Game and usually the 
classic of the Pacific Coast had the 
edge taken off this year, due to the 
fact that both teams had been de- 
feated. They met on November 21 at 
Palo Alto, before 77,000 spectators 
and Stanford won by the score of 27 
to 14. On this day Stanford was at 
her best, and with Ernie Nevers at 
the top of his game it was simply a 
Stanford Day. Nevers was a tower 
of strength on defense and gained 
some 125 yards through the line on 
plunges. Stanford used Nevers as a 


constant threat and for the first half 
completely baffled the California de- 
fense, the score at the end of the first 


Head Coach Enoch Bagshaw, Captain Elmer Tesreau, George Wilson, Left Halfback. 


half being 20 to 0. Mixing line 
plunges, off tackle plays and cleverly 
worked single and double passes for 
end runs Stanford showed a world of 
power. In the second half California 
staged a real come-back and scored 
two touchdowns. California used a 
deceptive shift and was at all times, 
in the second half, a dangerous oppo- 
nent. 

Paul Schissler’s Oregon Aggies 
gave an excellent account of them- 
selves and made it tough for every 
opponent. 

In the Southern California Confer- 
ence Bill Spaulding’s team from the 
University of California, Southern 
Branch, early upset the dope bucket 
by beating Occidental, only to lose to 
Caltech late in the season. Occiden- 
tal won the championship as they 
should have done, as they easily had 
the best material in the conference. 
Eugene Nixon at Pomona, Hoge Work- 
man at Redlands, Leo Calland at 
Whittier and Fox Stanton at Caltech 
all made excellent showings with the 
material at hand. Spaulding with poor 
material made the best showing the 
Southern Branch has ever made, and 
landed in second place with a team 
that had not won a conference game 
in several years. The styles of play 
were as varied as there were teams. 

Los Angeles High School won a well 
deserved victory over Polytechnic 
High School on Thanksgiving. 
Coached by Ed. Rich and using the 
Iowa shift, this team was hard to 
stop and was undefeated this season, 
in the Los Angeles League. 

Covina High School won the South- 
ern California High School Cham- 
pionship by defeating San Diego High 
School in the final game. At this 


writing the championship of Northern 
California has not been decided as Sa- 
linas and Bakersfield have not yet met. 
The California Championship will be 
decided in Los Angeles late in De- 
cember, when Covina High School 
meets the winner of the Salinas-Ba- 
kersfield game in the Los Angeles Co- 
liseum. 

The class of football on the coast 
has improved rapidly, until at the 
present time it is second to none in 
the United States. Good coaching is 
rapidly coming in and with it has come 
more interest in football. Southern 
California teams may be handicapped 
by warm weather, but the biggest 
handicap is the long playing schedules. 
Some of these teams in Southern Cal- 
ifornia play from early September 
until late December, which is a long 
grind. 

The Middlewest 


In Ohio the orthodox defense pre- 
vailed with the seven man line and the 
ends charging straight in and then 
turning toward the play. The varia- 
tions have to do with a style of end 
play, however. Some coaches sent 
their ends straight at the play, others 
instructed them to step across the 
scrimmage line and wait until the 
play developed and others stuck to the 
orthodox cup defense idea. The ma- 
jority of the teams used the man for 
man defense on passes although many 
work the combination. The Ohio 
coaches for the most part favored the 
unbalanced line with a backfield shift. 
When the backs shifted they usually 
snapped into a tandem or diamond 
formation. The huddle shift was 
popular throughout the high schools 
of Ohio this year. Probably eighty 
per cent of the forward passes were 
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Sr * satis. (Above) High School Squad, 
isd > = > : 3 ; Middletown, Ohio. 


(Inset) Elmo Lingrel, Coach 
Middletown High School. 













(Above) Captain High re t 
School, Middletown, Ohio. . a 


(Below) Head Coach Zorn, |® Si oe ip al 
Waite High School, Toledo, a, = hi 8 ee = “ Sines 


Ohio. 
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(Above) Waite High School Squad, To- 
ledo. 


(Right) Assistant Coach Collins and Cap- 
tain Waite High School. 








(Above) High School Squad, Athens, 
Ohio. 


(Left) Captain High School Team, 
Athens, Ohio. 


(Right) Coach Harold E. Wise, Athens, 
Ohio. 
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made by a stationary passer although 
a few coaches developed the optional 
pass. The pass after a criss-cross 
was a favorite. The weather condi- 
tions were unfavorable and most of 
the high schools played conservative 
football as a result. 


High School Football in and Near 
Chicago 

The Lindbloom high school football 
team, coached by E. L. Moore, was the 
public high school championship team 
of Chicago both in 1924 and 1925. 

Mr. Moore reports that all of the 
teams that played Lindbloom this year 
used the seven man line of defense. 
Some dropped the center back on a 
short punt and most of them had the 
center run back when it was evident 


(Below, left to right) Captain John Bent- 
ley, Freeport (Ill.) High School Squad, 
Freeport, Illinois. (Inset) Coach Glen 
Holmes, Freeport. 

(Lower Picture) High School Team, Oak 


- Park, Ill. (Inset) Coach Frank Winters. 
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(Upper, left to right) Boyd 
Thompson, Coach Carroll, Iowa, 
High School Squad, Carroll, 
Iowa. Stanford Arts, Captain, 
Carroll, Iowa. 

(Second Row, left to right) 
Emerson High School Squad, 
Gary, Ind. High School Squad, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 























(Third Row, left to right) 
John A. Mueller, Coach, Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. High School Squad, New- 
ton, Kans. 

(Left) Team Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
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that a pass would be attempted. Two 
of the teams played their men low in 
the line for the purpose of having 
them dive under their opponents. In 
the Baltimore game five men played on 
their hands and knees. Baltimore used 
waiting ends on the line of defense 
and Lindbloom was successful in run- 
ning plays around them. Most of the 
Chicago teams played the cup defense. 
Three of the teams used a block for- 
mation back of the line of defense ap- 
parently figuring that their opponents 
would not use a quick kick and appar- 
ently not caring if they did. 

On offense one team used a varia- 
tion of the Minnesota shift. Another 
shifted the back-field with two men 
going into the line and the ends drop- 
ping back. The others used a back- 
field shift with a stationary line. Lind- 
bloom used the huddle shift on close 
plays.. Most of the teams in Chicago 
used the balanced line; Lindbloom, 
however, shifted one man over on all 
plays. Due to the fact that the Lind- 
bloom tackles were very aggressive in 
charging on defense, not many passes 
were worked against Moore’s team. 
Mr. Moore reports that the officiating 
this year was better than he has ever 
seen before, that the Lindbloom op- 
ponents showed splendid coaching 
and that the play throughout has been 
cleaner and the sportsmanship finer 
than in any other year of football. 
Following are the scores for this past 
season: 


(Above) High School Squad, Lincoln, Nebr. 


(Left) W. H. Browne, Coach High School. 
(Right) Captain Harvey Bauer. 


Lindbloom, 26 
Lindbloom, 14 
Lindbloom, 18 


Deerfield, 7 
Kalamazoo, 0 
Harrison, 0 


Lindbloom, 38 Marshall, 0 
Lindbloom, 26 Bowen, 0 
Lindbloom, 14 Tilden, 0 
Lindbloom, 14 Hyde Park, 0 
Lindbloom, 6 Englewood, 0 
Lindbloom, 40 Parker, 0 


Lindbloom, 94 City College, Balt., 0 

The River Forest and Oak Park 
Community High School, under the 
coaching of F. J. Winters, had another 
very successful season. This team 
lost one game, to Proviso. This is the 
only game that Winters’ team has lost 
to an Illinois school in his four years 
of coaching at River Forest and Oak 


Park. Following are the scores for 
the season: 
20 Austin, 0 

The 35 LaGrange, 0 
River Forest 13 Moline, 0 

and 138 Waukegan, 0 
Oak Park 0 Morton, 0 
Community 2 Evanston, 0 
High School 6 Proviso, 13 


83 Lansing, Mich., 6 


Freeport High School, Freeport, 
Illinois, coached by Glenn Holmes had 
a very fine football season. In fact, 
the Freeport team has been unde- 
feated for two years and has won the 
Big Seven championship for the last 
two years. Last year Freeport de- 
feated Ansonia, Connecticut, and this 
year one of the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, high schools. Mr. Holmes re- 











ports that the majority of the teams 
that he met used the seven man line 
of defense and that they favored the 
cup defense principle. Most of them 
played the man for man defense on 
passes. On offense he suggests that 
very few teams used a line shift but 
some used a back-field shift starting 
their plays behind a balanced line. 
The box formation was commonly 
used but most of the passing was 
done by a stationary passer. Prac- 
tically all of the teams that played 
Freeport used the huddle system of 
calling signals. 


The Nebraska high school coaches 
for the most part used the seven man 
line with a cup defense and the man 
for man defense on passes. On of- 
fense very few teams used a shift ex- 
cept for the backfield. The “Z” and 
the box formation were the most 
popular for the backs and the for- 
ward passes were made on the run. 
The individual interference predomi- 
nated over the mass interference idea. 


PICTURES ON PAGE 9 

(Upper Row, left to right) High School 
Squad, Lansing, Michigan. High School 
Squad, Green Bay, Wis. (Second Row, left 
to right) Coach, Lansing, Mich. Captain, 
Lansing, Mich. Captain, Green Bay, Wis. 
Coach, Chester E. Wiley, Green Bay, Wis. 
(Third Row, left to right) Rudolph Penza, 
Captain High School, Kenosha, Wis, High 
School Squad, Kenosha, Wis., Wm. McCaw, 
Coach, Kenosha, Wis. (Lower Row, left to 
right) Captain Brazell, Central High School, 
Flint, Mich. Central High School Squad, 
Flint. Coach C. F. Basset, Flint, Mich. 
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.-In-Kansas the seven man line of de- 
fense was standard although some 
teams such as Newton were successful 
with a six man line. Most of the 
teams used the man for man defense 
on passes. The shift was not so much 
in favor in the high schools of Kan- 
sas this year as formerly. One of the 
strong teams, however, used a line 
and backfield shift. Most of the 
teams used the balanced and unbal- 
anced lines with the unbalanced line 
predominating. The favorite forma- 
tions back of the line were the tan- 
dem, box, the “Z’”’ and the punt line- 
up. Not many of the teams used a 
criss-cross or delayed buck as prelim- 
inary to the forward pass but rather 
made the’pass either on the run or 
with the passer backing up. One of 
the best high school coaches in the 
state gives as his opinion that con- 
servative football seems to be coming 
back and that the teams this year de- 
pended more on straight football than 
in the past. In his opinion the de- 
fense against the pass has improved 
to such an extent that this weapon 
of offense is not so valuable as for- 
merly. 

The Michigan high schools favored 
the seven man line cup defense but a 
surprisingly large number believe in 
the principle of waiting ends and 
tackles. This is unusual because the 
play of high school teams in a state is 
very often influenced by the style of 
play used by the state university of 
that state. One of the most impressive 
things about Yost’s great Michigan 
team this year was the fact that his 
_ line charged with terrific speed and 
force. In fact, it has been an axiom 
of Yost’s that a team cannot win on 
its own side of the scrimmage line. 
It is true that his ends sometimes 
wait for the play to develop, but in 





THE 


the Minnesota game both Flora and 
Oosterbaan tackled their opponents 
for losses well behind their own line. 
The Michigan high schools this year 
favored the balanced. line with a back- 
field shift. Back of the line, the “Z” 
or the short punt formation was fa- 
vored. The majority of the teams 
favored the man for man type of in- 
terference although some of the good 
teams employed the mass interference 
idea. There was a tendency to use 
fast men in the line and to develop 
an open offense. Forward passing 
was used as a ground gainer instead 
of a threat and most of the players 
started with a direct pass from cen- 
ter. Football has developed very ra- 
pidly in Michigan. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear of ten thousand spectators 
at a game. Most of the schools have 
good playing fields and employ good 
coaches. 

The Wisconsin high school coaches 
favored the seven man line but many 
of them taught their ends and tackles 
to delay on defense. Both the zone 
and the man to man defense on 
passes were employed by Wisconsin 
coaches. They also seemed to favor 
the balanced line and many of them 
used a modification of the Notre Dame 
backfield shift. The punt formation 
also was probably featured as never 
before. Not many of the teams 
boasted of men who could make op- 
tional passes. Consequently most of 
the passes were made after delayed 
bucks or criss-crosses. One of the de- 
velopments in offensive football which 
was noticeable especially in southern 
Wisconsin was the modification of the 
cut-back and the in and out runs 
which were developed years ago. The 
difference lay in this that the back- 
field men took one step or two to the 
right and then the whole group cut 
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back into the line or after making the 
fake start to the right turned and 
ran the whole play wide around the 
left. 

While the majority of the Minne- 
sota coaches apparently favored the 
seven man line and the cup defense, 
yet a number of the good teams such 
as Mankato and Winona used the 
waiting line defense. Practically all 
of the high school coaches in Minne- 
sota favored the man for man defense 
on passes. The Minnesota coaches 
further seemed partial to the shift in 
which both line men and backs jumped 
on the signal. Further, they started 
their plays behind unbalanced lines 
for the most part. Behind the line 
the coaches of this state favored the 
box and “Z” formations. Some of the 
teams play almost entirely from a 
punt formation. The passes were 
sometimes made on the run but gen- 
erally followed a delayed buck or 
criss-cross and the passer stood and 
picked out his target. While Minne- 
sota has always been a good football 
state, the indications are that the 
game has reached its greatest popu- 
larity this year. 

The Indiana coaches this last season 
favored the orthodox types of defense 
some using the seven man line with a 
cup defense and others the loose cen- 
ter with a box formation behind the 
line. Probably as many use the zone 
defense on passes as made use of the 
man for man type. The majority re- 
ported that they favored the balanced 
line and developed the back field shift 
both for open and close formations. 
The Indiana teams as a class favor 
the tandem. formatjon behind the 
point of attack. Passes were quite 
generally used from a criss-cross or a 
delayed buck. Around Indianapolis 
the punting was not so good this year 
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(Above, left to right) Captain Van Norman, Coach Bishop, Squad Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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as usual and the teams for the most 
part played straight football. This 
probably was due to the heavy fields. 
The state of Indiana supports some- 
thing like seven hundred basketball 
teams and eighty-five football teams. 
However, this year there was _ in- 
creased interest in football. 


The majority of the Iowa high 
school teams used the seven man line 
with a cup defense with a man for 
man defense on passes. Many of the 
teams used a variation of the Minne- 
sota shift, shifting both line and 
backs. Some of the teams, however, 
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did not use any shift at all. The Iowa 
coaches apparently favored the hud- 
dle shift. Marshalltown, which had a 
very successful season featured the 
open style of play with plenty of pass- 
ing in which the passes went to the 
short man who followed long decoys 
down the field. 


THE NORTHWEST AND WEST 


In South Dakota the high school 
coaches this year for the most part 
used the seven man line and the cup 
defense with a difference of opinion 
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regarding the defense on passes. In 
the Black Hills region the zone system 
was in evidence while in the eastern 
part of the state most of the coaches 
played the man for man style. The 
huddle shift was a favorite in South 
Dakota. Some of the teams used the 
Minnesota shift but the majority fa- 
vored the balanced line. The forma- 
tions back of the line were the box 
and ‘Z” formations. The forward pass 
was used a great deal especially by 
teams that were behind in the last 
quarter. All types of forward passes 
are being used but the majority ap- 






































(Upper Row) High School Squad, Winona, Minn. Coach L. F. Bowe, Winona. (Center Row) Captain St. Cloud, Minn., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Squad, St. Cloud, Minn. (Lower Row) Left—Head Coach Ted Moyle, Squad, Rochester, Minn. Assistant Coach Elmer Morganson. 
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parently were made by the men back- 
ing up. 

Coach E. C. Flug, formerly captain 
of the football team, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and now coach of the Minot, 
North Dakota, high school team, was 
one of the few coaches in North 
Dakota who used both the line 
and backfield shift. He brought his 
tackles and sometimes both the tackles 
and ends back and then these men 
shifted together with the backfield 
men on the signal. The majority of 
the high school teams in North Dakota 
used the backfield shift only with the 
balanced line. Minot used the running 
pass and a great many of the North 











Dakota high schools employed the 
standing forward pass. The pass, by 
the way, was very popular in North 
Dakota this last year and probably 
was used more than ever before by the 
high school coaches. As in most of 
the other states, the North Dakota 
schools depended upon a seven man 
line of defense. When spread forma- 
tions were used the man for man de- 
fense on passes was common, but 
otherwise a great many of the coaches 
seemed to have favored the zone 
defense. 
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The majority of Ideho teams use 
the seven man line except on passes 
when the center dropped back. These 
teams favor the charging line of de- 
fense. A few use waiting ends. Many 


(Upper Left) High School Squad, Minot, 
N. D. Coach E. C. Flug. 

(Second Row) Squad Brookings (S: Dak.) 
High School. 

(Third Row) Squad Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
High School. (Inset) Coach Cobb. 

(Left) High School Squad, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 
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of the Idaho coaches favor the zone 
defense on passes although some favor 
the combination. While some of the 
Idaho coaches use the shift, most of 
them do not. However, the majority 
favor the unbalanced line with a “Z” 
formation in the backfield. The 
standing pass was used more than any 
other method this year. Football in 
Idaho has improved this last year. 
Many of the coaches learned their 
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quarter in one game but was forced 
to put the center back into the line 
to stop the opponent’s crashes. Glenn 
Simmons, Coach of the Provo High 
School, used the seven man line with 
a loose center who came out when 
passes were threatened. The major- 
ity of the teams used the man for 
man defense on passes. On offense 
there was a marked tendency for 
teams to abandon the shift. The 
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University of Utah used a line shift 
but most of the high school teams 
favored a back-field shift only. Many 
of the teams, however, employed plays 
of which there was one man in motion. 
The box formation back of the line 
was a favorite with many of the 
coaches and the passes were quite 
generally made with the passer sta- 
tionary or after a delayed buck or 


(Continued on Page 20.) 
































football under R. L. Matthews, coach 
at the University of Idaho. Naturally 
they favor the Matthew’s system. 


In the high schools in and near 
Provo the majority of the teams used 
the seven man line of defense. One 
man tried the six man line for one 


(Upper Row, left to right) H. Craft, S. 
Dye, P. Brewington, W. Dye, Christensen, 
D, Lockyer. 

(Second Row) T. Lockyer, Ted Jensen, 


W. Coon, Captain Berg, A. Brewington. 
Firth, Idaho. 


(Third Row) Coach Leroy Warthman, 
Squad East High School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Captain. 


(Right) Squad Boxelder High School, 
Brigham City, Utah. 
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Basketball Plays 


These Plays Devised by High School Coaches Have 


hobert E. Burgitt, Director of 
Athletics, Grinnell High School, Grin- 
nell, lowa, is awarded a prize for the 
following play. He has found that 
this play almost always gives a player 
a shot at the basket. Teams using the 
short pass and pivot style of offense 
may fit this play into their system 
very easily. The ball may be tipped 
to either side, but the center must be 
able to out-jump his opponent and 
then he should break fast toward the 
side line on the side where the ball is 
tipped. Number 2X receives the ball 
from center. Number 3X _ starts 
toward the former on the right and 
receives a short pass. Number 3X 
has the option of passing to the center 
1X or he may pivot and pass it back 
to 2X who should have an opportunity 
to dribble in. If he does not wish to 
dribble, he may fake it to 2X and if 
the latter’s guard shifts to anticipate 
the pass, then 2X can dribble in or 
pass to 1X in the corner of the court. 

Diagram 2 shows a play submitted 
by Frank R. Johnson, Director of 
Athletics, University High School, 
Normal, Illinois. Mr. Johnson sug- 
gests that this play is based on R. H. 
Hager’s percentage basketball, a de- 
scription of which appeared in the 
JOURNAL last year. The huddle system 
as shown in this play was used by the 














Diagram 1 





Proven Effective 





The basketball play contest 
proved so popular among the 
high school coaches that the 
Journal continued it for this 
issue. The plays appearing in 
this article are the ones that have 
been selected as the ones having 
the most merit. Each man whose 
play was accepted will receive 
the cash prize as announced in 
the December number of the 
Journal. 





Oregon Aggies last season when they 
won the Pacific Northwest Champion- 
ship. This is a tip-off play in which 
the two guards and forwards line up 
in a huddle under their own basket. 
Just before the ball is thrown up they 
all break as indicated. Number 5 re- 
ceives the ball and makes a bounce 
pass to 3 who has run to the opposite 
side, has pivoted and is coming back 
fast in front of his guard. The pass 
may be made from 5 to 2 or to Num- 
ber 1. If 1 receives it, he should be 
in a position for an easy shot or he 
may dribble closer to the basket be- 
fore shooting. When the men break 
out of a huddle formation 2 starts 
with 3 behind him. When 2 pivots to 














Diagram 2 


the outside he should be able to lose 
nis guard tor he will go around 3 and 
the latter’s guard. Number 2’s guard, 
however, should find trouble in getting 
out of the mix-up. In the confusion 
3 turns to the inside and breaks fast. 
Since 2 and 3 know what to expect 
they should be able to work this play 
several times in the game. The guards 


_are drawn away from the basket and 


the center thus has a good opportun- 
ity to dribble in for a shot. 


The play described in Diagram 3 is 
one which Ronald Webb, Coach at 
Hastings, Iowa, has found successful. 
It is a tip-off play which may be 
worked to either side. On the tip-off 
Number 4, a guard, gets the ball and 
dribbles to the center line where he 
passes to Number 5, the other guard, 
who has gone down under the basket. 
Number 4 then follows in for a re- 
bound. The center goes down the cen- 
ter of the floor and plays for a re- 
bound. The forwards try to draw 
their guards away from the basket. 

Clark D. Moore, Superintendent and 
Coach of the Liverpool Township 
Schools, Valley City, Ohio, is awarded 
the prize for the play as shown in 
Diagram 4. In this play Number 1 
goes down as indicated until he is 
just in front of the opposing guard 
and to the outside. He then pivots 
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Diagram 3 
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and cuts back fast toward the center 
to receive a bounce pass, who with the 
center has been working, the ball up 
to the first line of defense by means 
of short passes. Forward Number 2 
rushes close behind Number 1 and 
hesitates in the corner of the court to 
await developments. The center breaks 
through the front line of defense on 
the right to receive the ball from for- 
ward Number 1. He then passes to 
forward Number 2 who takes a shot at 
the basket. In case forward Number 
2 is covered by his opposing guard 
the center is free to shoot. Forward 
Number 1 has the option of passing to 
forward Number 2 or to the running 
guard who may work the ball down to 
the basket or take a shot. Mr. Moore 
has found this play effective, especially 
on the smaller courts where the five 
man defense is used. 

Mr. Hugh Hammitt, Basketball 
Coach, Walton, Indiana, submits play 
No. 5. He has had success with this 
play partly because he has had a fast 
man playing in the position of Num- 
ber 3. On the jump at center, Number 
2 gets the tip-off and then starts to 
dribble. Number 3 starts straight 
ahead but pivots in front of his guard 
so as to receive his pass from Num- 
ber 2. Number 1 crosses, comes down 
inside his guard while the center, 
Number 4, comes out on the side oppo- 
site the spot where the ball was tipped. 
He goes straight down the floor to re- 
ceive a pass from 3. When he gets 
this pass, he should be in a position 
for a short open shot. 

An out-of-bounds play is described 
by Russell E. Dickinson, Director and 
Coach of Marshalltown High School, 

















Diagram 4 
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Marshalltown, Iowa, in Diagram 6. It 
works well according to Mr. Dickinson 
against a waiting five man defense 
and it requires a good dribbler and a 
man who can execute the hook pass 
successfully. Number 5 throws the 
ball in from out of bounds to 4 who 
dribbles to the spot indicated in front 
of the first line of defense. Here he 
stops, executes a turn and makes a 
high hook pass to 3 who has come 
across the floor and circles to the space 
left vacant by the forward 1. The lat- 
ter has faked a run forward and then 
has crossed to the opposite corner. 
Number 2 tries to keep his man in this 
same corner. Number 3 takes a shot 
and follows in for a missed shot. Num- 
bers 2 and 1 also play for a rebound 
and 4 after making his pass finds him- 
self in position to recover the ball in 
case it does not go into the basket. 
Mr. Dickinson has found that this 
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Diagram 5 


play works well when it is mixed with 
a pivot and a pass to 5, since 5 often 
finds a space open on his side if X1 
follows 3. 


Comments on the Journal Play 
Contest 


The following comments were made 
by a successful and well known bas- 
ketball coach. The Journal is tak- 
ing the liberty of printing these crit- 
icisms hoping that they will be of 
value to all who studied the plays in 
the December issue. The plays printed 
in that issue were the best of all plays 
submitted. We will assume that the 
writer of the following comments is 
the coach of a team who is planning a 

















Diagram 6 


defense for these plays and it is hoped 
that his criticisms will be of value to 
all students of basketball who may be 
reading these articles. It should be 
kept in mind that the plays submitted 
were offensive plays. No attack will 
work in football or basketball unless 
the attacking side has superior play- 
ers or some one on the defensive is 
fooled. 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL is to be com- 
mended for its plan of offering a prize 
for football and basketball plays. The 
idea underlying this plan is, of course, 
to disseminate knowledge of the 
games and any plan that has for its 
object the betterment of our games 
is a worthy one. 

So much has been writtten about 
systems of play and diagrams printed 
detailing clever plays that a word of 
warning would not be amiss. The 
better teams in either football or bas- 
ketball win, not so much by elever 
plays but because of the fact that the 
individual members of the team know 
how to fulfill their individual assign- 
ments effectively. The foregoing 
thought came to my mind after a 
study of the basketball plays which 
appeared in the December number of 
the JOURNAL 

Diagram 1 of those plays depicted 
a play started from the end line at the 
opponent’s goal. Why have such a 
play? Would not the regular method 
of advancing the ball offensively be 
more effective? The guard and center 
trade jobs so the ‘return pass may be 
made to the center who is then ex- 
pected to dribble in and shoot a goal. 
Where are the defensive players in the 

(Continued on Page 19.) 
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Should Colleges Teach Character 


ECENTLY there was held in Chicago a football 
R banquet attended by five or six hundred busi- 
ness and professional men and addressed by some 
twelve or fifteen football coaches including such men 
as Hawley of Dartmouth, Young of Pennsylvania, 
Wilce of Ohio, Ingram of Indiana, Phelan of Purdue, 
tockne of Notre Dame, Zuppke of Illinois, Stagg of 
Chicago, Yost of Michigan, Spears of Minnesota, and 
Shaughnessy of Tulane. In an article in the Herald- 
Examiner, James Weber Linn, a Professor of English 
Literature of Chicago University, says regarding this 
meeting “in quality and in delivery the speeches (of 
these coaches) ranked very high. I never heard more 
good sense and good humor as well phrased by any 
single group of business men * * * * * they evi- 
dently all regarded our colleges as training schools 
in character and as places for the acquisition of in- 
formation * * * * fine fellows as they were, safe 
to trust boys with, they were, nevertheless, clean off 
the track of faculty thought.” Professor Linn then 
raises the question which has called for this editorial 
in the following words: ‘What is the real object of 
an institution like Chicago or Northwestern or Notre 
Dame or Illinois? I do not know; I have no authority 
to say; but I believe that nine college instructors out 
of ten (instructors in academic courses) believe it to 
be the stimulation of young men and women to the 
effort to determine truth for themselves and the de- 
velopment of minds equipped for this effort. Charac- 
ter is a by-product. A college cannot teach charac- 
ter.” 


Why there should be any conflict between teaching 
character and training men to determine truth is dif- 
ficult to comprehend. The men who believe that ath- 
letics have a place in the educational program do not 
belittle the value of academic training. In fact, all 
of the football coaches in the Western Conference are 
college graduates and all of the directors hold aca- 
demic degrees, some of them having professional 
degrees in addition to their A.B. degrees, and one 
holds a Ph.D degree. These men insist that no boy 


can take part on the varsity team unless he is doing 
satisfactory academic work in his institution. 
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ther, these men, partly at least because of their ath- 
letic training, are fair minded. A man who is fair 
minded is better qualified to determine truth than one 
who is dishonest in his thinking and who arrives at 
conclusions hurriedly. Very frequently college pro- 
fessors who are, according to Professor Linn, en- 
trusted with the responsibility of stimulating the 
young men and women to determine truth for them- 
selves are very unfair in their criticism of athletics. 
President Little in his inaugural address suggested 
that this was very largely due to jealousy. Certainly 
there is a correlation between fair mindedness and 
truth seeking. Athletic training stresses fair mind- 
edness. 


Further, in Professor Linn’s observations on this 
subject he adds “‘a college man who stood well in his 
courses, was courageous and sportsmanlike, and mixed 
in a friendly fashion with the world, these coaches 
obviously all regarded as the one desired product of 
a college education. I can’t see it that way, and I 
doubt if one college teacher in ten sees it that way. 
The desired product of our colleges is men and women 
who are really eager to distinguish truth from false- 
hood and who are reasonably well equipped to do so.” 
The point at issue here, of course, is whether a boy 
who has never played the games but has diligently 
pursued the arts and sciences will be better qualified 
to distinguish truth from falsehood than the man who 
in addition to having mastered the arts and sciences 
also has learned to respect the rights of others, to 
believe in fair play and to base his conclusions on 
facts. Then there is another factor in the discus- 
sion, namely, will the man who, though he may know 
truth, live accordingly. Loeb and Leopold knew that 
it was wrong to take human life. They rated high 
in their university courses, but they lacked certain 
qualities of character necessary to make them useful 
citizens. Professor Linn, who is an ardent football 
enthusiast himself, would probably be the last to sug- 
gest that the athletically trained man because of his 
training and the time spent in athletics would be less 
qualified to think clearly and honestly than the one 
who had never learned the lessons of the football 
field. The President of Chicago University is a sci- 
entist who has devoted a good deal of his life to the 
task of determining facts. This same man, however, 
in his undergraduate days was a college athlete. It 
would be hard to believe that President Mason’s 
ability to determine truth had been impaired because 
of his participation in varsity athletics. 

We may quote further from Professor Linn’s state- 
ment “The only way we shall ever achieve our hopes 
for this country is by the development of real leaders 
* j%+*#+ * * yeal leaders are rare. If we are to go 
straight forward we must have more of them. They 
can come only from among the group which is de- 
termined to find the truth if it is findable and who 
are equipped for the search.” It would be interesting 
to know if any or many of the world’s leaders have 
been men who, in addition to their ability to deter- 
mine facts, to think honestly and courageously and 
to carry out their beliefs determinedly lacked char- 
acter, personality and the other human qualities, 
which are stressed in athletic training. What Pro- 
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fessor Linn is suggesting is that the college should 
be concerned only with the task of developing intel- 
lectual leaders with no thought for the qualities of 
character which are not stressed in an intelligence 
test. The athletic men believe that in addition to in- 
tellectual greatness it is the function of the college to 
stress also these qualities of character, which are, ac- 
cording to the beliefs of the athletic men, necessary 
attributes of leadership. 


Of course, the football coaches at this banquet were 
not discussing academic problems, although many of 
them were qualified to do so. It was a football meet- 
ing and they were expected to talk on college ath- 
letics. The fact that they talked on college athletics 
did not mean that they were not interested in other 
phases of education. When Professor Linn attends a 
conference of other college professors convened for 
the purpose of discussing matters pertaining to lit- 
erature, it may be assumed that he and the other men 
do not discuss the objectives of physical education, 
even though probably most of them are tremendously 
interested in this question and would, if the others are 
like Professor Linn, be well qualified to discuss this 
subject. 





Two Kinds of Athletics 


' HERE are two kinds of athletics in the United 

States, amateur and professional. Amateur ath- 
letics develop spontaneously. American boys have 
always shown a fondness for team games and now 
and then some game becomes popular and later is 
standardized. It is a national characteristic for us 
to organize our sports as well as everything else. 
Amateur athletics are usually organized, administered 
and directed by men who are cognizant of the many 
inherent virtues and values that may be developed 
when the games are properly administered. As an 
amateur sport grows, rivalries become more intense 
and with the interest in the game, profits accrue. 
The money made on amateur athletics is almost al- 
ways put back in the game and thus more facilities 
are provided for the development of the sport. If a 
sport prospers in one community it soon spreads to 
another and then gradually it becomes nation-wide in 
scope and interest. As the interest develops the news- 
papers which cater to public opinion devote more and 
more space to this activity in which the readers are 
interested. Amateur athletes are seldom, if ever, sus- 
pected of not trying to do their best in the contests. 
In other words, the players give their best and strive 
to win at the same time respecting the code of ethics 
that governs a sport. Amateur athletics grow very 
rapidly probably because of the factors herein men- 
tioned. The sports today that have enrolled the most 
players are the amateur sports. 

Professional sports are amateur sports commer- 
cialized. When an amateur sport interests the public 
then the professional promoters step in and capitalize 
this public interest for themselves. Professional sport 
promoters do not develop athletics for the good that 
may be derived for the players. They do not promote 
athletics because athletics properly conducted are good 
for the masses, but they enter the field because it 
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offers morietary reward for them. The money which 
they make out of sports -is not used to provide more 
athletic equipment, fields and gymnasiums for the 
multitudes. The profit goes into their own bank ac- 
counts and into the pockets of the players. Some have 
argued that professional sports are necessary to de- 
velop interest in the minds of the young. This is not 
true. The fact is that the youngsters of today are in 
larger numbers participating in the amateur games 
than they are in the professional games. Professional 
sports are conducted for the same reason that Ring- 
ling conducts his circus, namely, to provide entertain- 
ment for the spectators and to make money for the 
managers, owners and players. Because profes- 
sional sports are conducted solely for financial profit, 
people are quite naturally and generally suspicious of 
the honesty of effort put forth by many of the pro- 
fessional athletes. 


Amateur sports for the most part are patronized 
by reputable people, are conducted by upstanding men 
who have the confidence of their constituents and 
have ideals more ennobling than those which have to 
do solely with making money. Professional athletics 
may be conducted on a high plane and when so 
conducted they have a place in the world of sport. 
When a man argues that professional athletics are 
better than amateur athletics at the best he is not 
advocating the highest kind of athletics. Granting 
that professional athletics properly conducted are a 
good thing for the nation, we would not suffer irre- 
parably if we had none. If all amateur athletics were 
to be done away with in this country we would have 
practically no professional athletics and the evil in 
other respects could hardly be measured. It is sur- 
prising in the light of these facts why so many people 
criticize amateur athletics and extol the other. Possi- 
bly we as a people have not yet learned to evaluate 
properly these two brands of athletics. 





An Unfair Criticism 


T is reported that some years ago some distin- 

guished Japanese visitors were invited to attend 
a big league baseball game in Washington where 
many thousand spectators witnessed the game. One 
of the Japanese is said to have remarked, “‘So this is 
your national sport, but it seems to me that as a 
national exercise, it is only beneficial to those few men 
who are an the diamond. How does it strengthen the 
bodies of the thousands who are looking on?” Those, 
who, attempting to draw a moral from this, would 
infer that we are a nation of spectators and not play- 
ers, might ask themselves these questions, namely, 
can the Japanese authorities show more persons per 
thousand in Japan engaged in sports than we can 
show here in America? Does it necessarily mean that, 
because large crowds do witness the world’s series 
games in baseball and attend the big college football 
games, only a small percentage of those who attend 
have participated in the games themselves. Of course, 
we all understand that it does not necessarily follow 
that a man cannot now and then witness a great 
spectacle without neglecting his own recreation. 
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Basketball Plays 


(Continued from page 15) 


meantime? After analyzing the play, 
I find it difficult to see how it would 
in any way deceive or confuse the de- 
fensive team. Those are the questions 
that automatically came to my mind 
after reading a description of that 
particular play. The play requires 
time enough for the players to get 
into their several positions and ob- 
viously the defensive players have 
that same time to set a defense. The 
time spent in working up that particu- 
lar play might well have been used to 
better advantage in developing the 
regular offensive attack. 


Diagram 2 details a play at the 
team’s own end line. This play has 
the virtue of position where if the 
deception works, a score may be the 
result. However, even this play pre- 
supposes that one defensive man will 
be caught napping and that another 
will chase the ball rather than guard 
one opponent. 


The last sentence in detailing the 
operation of the play in diagram 3 
reads: One and two draw X4 and X5 
to the left side of the court (X fol- 
lows 4) thus leaving the right side of 
the court open. What has become of 
the other three defensive men? The 
explanation admits that X4 and X5 
have been drawn to the left side of 
court. but it entirely ignores the fact 
that X1, X2 and X3 may be some- 
where around. Again, is this opti- 
mism warranted by the lack of defen- 
sive play the coaches meet? 

The tip play in diagram 4 is a sta- 
ple the same as sugar. If it works for 
a goal all the discredit goes to the 
defensive team. 

The play indicated by diagram 5 
would resemble the offensive attack of 
some prominent college team, it 
slightly revised. The revision would 
send the center down into offensive 
territory where he belongs. It is 
stated that he bluffs to confuse the de- 
fense, then goes back on defense him- 
self. The chances are, however, that 
it would not confuse a smart defen- 
sive man. 

Centers are selected largely for 
their scoring ability. If a guard is a 
better shot than a center, he should 
be placed where his shooting ability 
would prove an advantage to his team. 

This play sends a guard where the 
center should have been sent and no 
good reason is indicated for the 


THE 


change. Neither should the forwards 
cut down into the corners of the 
court. 





The play shown in diagram 6 is a 
sound sensible maneuver that has 
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BASKET BALL 
CLOTHING 


Cut on the latest 
patterns, made from 
the best materials in a 
variety of colors. Send 
for our Basket Ball 
Uniform Catalog, show- 
ing samples with descrip- 
tions, prices, etc. 


D&M 


Jerseys, Pants, Hose, 
Shoes, Pads, Basket 
Balls, Goals and ALL 


Basket Ball Accessories 





HOCKEY SKATES AND HOCKEY GOODS 
GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES, BOXING GLOVES 
STRIKING BAGS, ETC. 


Ask your dealer for the 
D&M Fall and Winter 
Catalog and Free Rule 
Book, also illustrated 
folder ‘“‘How to Play 
Bas ket Ball,’’ by Edward 
Wachter. 


If there is no D&M 
dealer handy, write tous. 













THE 
DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
U.S.A. 
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REAL ACTION THREE-COLOR 


Basketball Posters 


and Three-Color Basketball Stickers 








| Soren 





— - an — nena onnneonatennnnisnnnsill 


SELECTION OF SIX - THREE COLORS - 14x22 INCHES 


Display Posters in 
STORES - BUILDINGS - STATIONS - NEARBY TOWNS 


They.Get the Crowds at Every Game! 
EAL ACTION POSTERS are full of punch and action. They 


put your message across and they get results. They are used 
successfully by over 2000 schools. Lowest priced. Highest quality. 
8'/c each. Any quantity. Any assortment. Selection of 6 designs. 








GET THE CROWD AT EVERY GAME 
A CAPACITY HOUSE PUTS THE FIGHT INTO YOUR TEAM 
AND DOLLARS IN YOUR TREASURY 
DO IT WITH 


Real Action POSTERS ana STICKERS 


Put two stickers on every auto windshield and window in town. 
This gives you continuous publicity - interest and keeps your 
games before every eye. The cost is negligible. Sample on request. 


Write today for illustrated catalog in actual colors 


The Pryor Press 


639 PLYMOUTH COURT : Dept.A - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























scored points previous to the season 
of 1925. 

It should be said that these remarks 
anent the basketball plays in the De- 
cember number are not made simply 
for the purpose of offering criticism, 
but to bring out that basketball has 
a defensive side as well as an offensive 
side, that it is not so much the play 
itself, but how the play is executed, 
that really counts. 





1925 Football Season 


(Continued from page 13) 
criss-cross. Around Provo there was 
a marked improvement in the work of 
the backs in returning kick-offs and 
punts. The kick-off was frequently 
made from near the side lines and the 
pass was used more and more as a 
major weapon of offense. 

L. Warthman, Coach of the Salt Lake 
City East High team had a very suc- 
cessful season. His team won six 
games, tied one, and scored one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine points while his 
opponents did not score at all against 
him. The West High team also had 
a very good record having won five 
games and tied one. West High 
scored one hundred sixty-three points 
to the seven that were scored against 
them by their opponents. The East- 
West game in Salt Lake City, by the 
way, has always been a classic in that 
section of the state. This year eight 
thousand people witnessed the game. 
The football played in- and around 
Salt Lake City was considerably bet- 
ter than in other previous years. 
More small schools had good teams 
than previously. There was a marked 
improvement in line play both offen- 
sively and defensively. The spot pass 
was favored and the defensive play of 
a full-back showed improvement. Split 
bucks, delayed bucks and cut-backs 
were frequently used. The coaching 
undoubtedly was of a higher order 
this year than ever before. It was 
estimated that something like eight 
hundred boys played football on the 
Utah High School teams this past 
season. About one-half of the teams 
around Salt Lake City used a shift 
in the back-field, many favoring vari- 
ations of the old Minnesota shift. One 
used the Drake shift to advantage. 
East High ran her plays ninety per 
cent of the time from the punt for- 
mation. 


The majority of the teams in the 
Brigham City territory used the 
seven man line on defense and played 
the zone defense on passes. Very 
few of the teams used the shift. Two 
of them employed the huddle shift for 
calling signals and most of them fa- 
vored the box formation. 
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1925 


° ; - 
Championship Winners 
, Converse Equipped 
Outro State University 

“Big Ten” Westerr. Conference 
PrincETON UNIVERSITY 

Eastern Intercollegiate League 
Unrversity or Kansas 

Missouri Valley Conference 
University or Nortu CAROLINA 

Southern Intercollegiate Conference 
WasuHBurRN COLLEGE 

National Amateur Athletic Union 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

Midwest Conference 
Wicuira, Kansas, Hicu ScHoo. 

National Interscholastic Tournament 
St. Met Hicu Scuoou 

National Catholic Interscholastic 

Tournament 

CommerciAL GrapuaTeEs CLuB 

World’s Champion Women’s Team 
State CoLLeEGE CoNFERENCE CHAMPIONS 


IN 
Indiana Ohio Missouri 
Illinois So. Dakota Minnesota 


ansas Nebraska 
Wisconsin (tied) 
Strate Hicu Scuoot CHAMPIONS IN 


ansas Michigan 
Indiana Ohio 
No. Dakota Iowa 
So. Dakota Arkansas 
Rhode Island Massachusetts 
Wyoming West Virginia 
Nevada 


1924 
Championship Winners 


Converse Equipped 

Cornety UNIVERSITY 

Eastern Intercollegiate League 
University or Cuicaco 
UNIveERsitry OF WISCONSIN 

Tied for ‘‘Big Ten” Conference Title 
University or Kansas 

Missouri Valley Conference 
University oF Nortu CAROLINA 

Southern Intercollegiate Conference 
Butter UNIVERSITY 

National A. A. U. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

Indiana Intercollegiate Conference 
Betoir CoLiteGe 
CarRLeton COLLEGE 

Tied for Midwest Conference Title 
OriGinat CELTICS 

National Professional Champions 
Winpsor, Cor. Hicu ScHoo. 

National Interscholastic Tournament 
Spatpinc InstiITUTE 

National Catholic Interscholastic 

Tournament 

State Hicu Scuoo.t CHAMPIONS IN 


Colorado So. Dakota 

Indiana New Hampshire 

Minnesota Illinois 

Nebraska Iowa 

No. Dakota Kentucky 

Michigan Ohio 

Kansas » Washington 

Wisconsin Connecticut 
Massachusetts 


1923 


Championship Winners 
Converse Equipped 

Yave University 

Eastern Intercollegiate League 
University oF WIsconsIN 

Tied for “Big Ten” Conference Title 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

Indiana Intercollegiate Champions 
Betoit CoLLEeGE 

Midwest Conference 
Oricinat CELTICS 

National Professional Champions 
Kansas City, Kansas Hicu Scxooi 

National Interscholastic Tournament 
State Hicu Scnuoot CHAMPIONS IN 


Kansas Michigan Illinois 
Indiana Iowa o. Dakota 
Wisconsin Massachusetts 


1922 


7 e e 
Championship Winners 
Converse Equipped 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 
Eastern Intercollegiate League 
Purpve UNIVERSITY 
“Big Ten” Western Conference 
Wasasu COLLEGE 
National Intercollegiate Tournament 
Be.orr CoLieGe 
Midwest Conference 
Oricinat CELTICS 
National Professional Champions 
Lexincton Kentucky Hic Scuoo. 
National Interscholastic Tournament 
State Hic Scuoot CHAMPIONS IN 


Kentucky Tennessee Wisconsin 
Indiana Ohio | Iowa 
Illinois 
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Year after year the Major 
Championship Winners wear 


Converse Basketball Shoes 









‘Ali Star’ 
Traction Sole 





ORE Major Championships have been won on Converse Shoes during the 
past four years than on all other brands combined. 


That’s not an empty boast — it’s history! 


The evidence has been submitted each year to the basketball world in the 
Converse Basketball Year Book and is summarized on this page. 


The reason why these Major Champions are so nearly unanimous in their verdict 
is because the veteran coach whose team is usually in line for high honors knows 
that Converse Shoes are dependable. He knows that Converse Shoes have always 
come nearer to the ideal combination of traction, fit, weight and wear than any 
other shoe. He knows that no Converse shoe is ever offered for sale until every 
new feature has undergone a full season’s test under actual playing conditions 
and has been approved by high basketball authorities. He knows that what 
Converse has learned in ten years of constant effort to improve 
basketball shoes cannot be acquired in a season or two. 







Again this year, the majority of big team coaches are using the Converse shoe 
with its correct cushion heel arch support, exclusive ‘Peg Top’ upper, new last 
and long-wearing steam-cured nonskid or crepe outsole. If you are not now 
using Converse, plan to try the ‘Hickory’ or ‘All Star’ for your replacements. 


‘Varsity’ Inner Socks So many, Coaches have discovered in the 


Converse ‘Varsity’ Sock a sure preventive for 
foot trouble that it is now widely recognized as indispensable. Made higher this year, 
but otherwise exactly the same comfortable, long wearing, pure virgin wool sock asin 
previous years, full-fashioned and with re-enforced heel and toe. 


onverse 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
175 Purchase St. 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 142 Duane St. 25 N. Fourth St. 1127 So. Wall St. 
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My Basket-ball 
Bible 


By Dr. Forrest (PHoG) ALLEN 
Director of Athletics and Head 
Basket-ball Coach, University of 

Kansas. 




















“| | Basketball Bibl 
480 Lan a 
P FORREST © ALLEN 135 
— Photos 
; — 
De Luxe " Ste ie 
Binding : i | . 























Fastest Selling and 
Best Book on 


BASKET-BALL 


ever written 


Endorsed by Coaches, Sport 
Writers, Players, Schools, 
Athletes. 
Used as Text Book in Colleges, 
High Schools and Summer 
Coaching Schools. 
48 pages 
De Luxe Binding 
135 Actual Motion Photos 
and Diagrams 
110 pages devoted to Athletic 
Injuries and Emergencies 
A necessary book for Coaches, 
School Principals, Players, Athletes. 
For Sale by 
Sporting Goods Houses and Book 
Stores everywhere or mailed direct 
by the Publishers. 


Price, $4.00 Net 
Smith-Grieves Company 


Publishers 
Kansas City, Missouri 





















rere Quality 


eX) Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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News from the State High School 
Athletic Associations 


Wyoming 
The following interesting letter 
from Morgan D. Davis, Secretary, 


Wyoming High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, was recently received: 

The Wyoming High School Athletic 
Association was reorganized in 1921 
and the state divided into five dis- 
tricts. Each district is represented 
by one member on the Board of Con- 
trol, which committee has the power 
to settle all disputes requiring imme- 
diate attention and such decision 
stands until the next annual meeting 
at which time an appeal may be made 
by any offended member. 

The original plan was to have the 
Board of Control name all the officers 
of the Association but in recent years 
they have merely nominated them. 
However, the association has always 
elected the nominees of the Board of 
Control. 

The Secretary keeps records of the 
age and years in sport of all the 
players in the state and in case of any 
dispuie can give the information he 
has in his files. Fortunately no great 
disputes have arisen in the last year 
or two but formerly they have been 
of such magnitude that certain 
schools were blackballed and no neigh- 
boring school would schedule with 
them. 

The activities controlled by the as- 
sociation are football, basket ball, 
baseball and track. On account of the 
great area of the state and the 
sparsely settled condition, it some- 
times happens that there are several 
undefeated football teams at the end 
of the season which cannot get to- 
gether on account of the expense of 
the trip. 

The University of Wyoming at 
Lavamie has conducted an invitation 
tournament in basket ball in March 
for the past few years at which time 
the state championship in that sport 
is settled. It is a two game elimina- 
tion. The teams are divided into 
class “‘A” and class “B” according to 
weight very largely, although other 
factors have entered in. This is 
thought to be the most satisfactory 
method and the state association has 
been very well pleased not only with 
the manner of the tournament itself 
but with the splendid care the Uni- 
versity has taken of the contestants. 


The annual track meet is held at 
Douglas and Supt. R. L. Markley 
should be given the credit for the 





splendid manner in which he has con- 
ducted the meet. 


The association holds its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the 
Wyoming State Teachers Association, 
which meetings are held annually at 
some city in the state selected by 
their executive committee. The dates 
for the meeting are always the second 
week in Octcber. 


Indiana 


The Indiana High School Athletic 
Association has ruled that all basket 
ball games are regular games and 
that there is no such thing as prac- 
tice games. The following, taken 
from Bulletin No. XII, covers this 
point: 

“There are no such games as prac- 
tice games in basket ball in the I. H. 
S. A. A. between schools or between 
a school and some other organization 
outside of school. All such games are 
regular games and must be counted 
as such in the number of games per- 
mitted on the regular schedule. Prac- 
tice games within the school in basket 
dall are permitted at any time. A fee 
at tae door or the absence of a fee at 
the door has no bearing on the defini- 
tion of a game in the I. H. S. A. A.” 


Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association has been discussing 
the matter of officials for high school 
contests. The Secretary is preparing 
a list of competent officials for the 
approval of the board. It is under- 
stood that each man placed on the list 
will officiate in high school contests 
for a fee of five dollars and necessary 
expenses. The principals have been 
asked to fill out a blank suggesting 
the names of available officials. 


Michigan 


The Michigan High School Associa- 
tion is definitely affiliated with the 
Department of Education. Secretary 
A. W. Thompson is a member of the 
Department and devotes full time to 
the work of the Athletic Association. 
Mr. Thompson issues a monthly bul- 
letin and has recently compiled a year 
book. 


Illinois 


“Article I. Section 7. He shall 
have been enrolled not later than the 
beginning of the eleventh school day 
of the seniester.” 


In reply to several inquiries as to 
the interpretation of the above rule 
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the Board ruled: (1) Enrollment 
must be in person and not by letter or 
in absentia. (2) Enrollment at the 
close of preceding semester or at any 
time preceding the opening of school 
does not satisfy the conditions of 
Section 7. (3) The exemption of Sec- 
tion 8 does not in any way apply to 
or modify the requirements of Sec- 
tion 7. 
Texas 
HE following excerpt is taken 
from a letter written by Roy 
Bedichek, Chief of the Interscholastic 
League Bureau, Extension Division, 
University of Texas: 

“Our organization finds it very dif- 
ficult to promote high school baseball. 
We conduct county, district and state 
eliminations in track and field, as well 
as many other contests in the spring 
months, and we find that school closes 
just as the baseball season is getting 
under way, so that we are unable to 
hit upon a satisfactory plan for decid- 
ing regional or state championships in 
baseball. We are contemplating, how- 
ever, experimenting somewhat with 
community athletics.” 





Question: Can you give me some 
information regarding the manufac- 
turers of athletic equipment? I would 
be interested to know approximately 
how many manufacturers there are 
in the United States and something 
regarding the extent of this industry. 

Answer: The census of manufac- 
turers’ reports showed that in 1923 
there were 170 establishments devoted 
to the manufacture of athletic equip- 
ment in the United States. In that 
year there were 11,216 persons en- 
gaged in the manufacture of athletic 
goods and the salaries and wages 
amounted to $13,300,621. The total 
value of the products for the year 
was $41,797,075 and the value added 
by manufacture $23,304,564. During 
the year 1924 $2,027,560 worth of 
sporting and athletic goods were im- 
ported into this country and $1,362,- 
395 worth of goods were exported. 
There are about 5,500 retail dealers 
who sell sporting goods exclusively 
and nearly 1,000 department stores 
who have sporting goods sections. 
The above figures do not relate to the 
manufacturers of fire arms and am- 
munition. 


Another item of interest in the cen- 
sus of manufacturers’ report shows 
that there was an increase of 33.4 per 
cent in the manufacture of sporting 
goods equipment in 1923 as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census 
year. In other words, there was ap- 
proximately 31.4 per cent athletic in- 
crease in the United States in that 
two-year period. 
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A Fast 


Game! 


A Fast 
Ball! 





The game of Basket Ball is without a doubt the 
fastest indoor game ever invented. The players 
must be speedy, have an accurate eye and wonder- 


ful stamina. 


So it is with the ball, and the Wright & Ditson- 
Victor Company No. 1 Ball is supreme for Speed, 
Accuracy, and Durability. For this reason the best 


teams of the Navy, Army, Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Clubs and Y. M. C. A.’s have adopted this 


great ball as “Official.” 


The No. 1 Ball is guaranteed correct in shape and 


size, perfect in workmanship and material. 


It is 


packed in a sealed box, with best quality pure Para 
Rubber bladder and lacing needle and lace. 


The Wright & Ditson-Victor Basket Ball Equip- 


ment includes the very latest in Shoes, Pants, 


Jerseys, Knee Guards, ete. 


Send for a catalogue! 


Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


NEW YORK 


Wright & Ditson 
Boston, Worcester 
Providence, Cambridge 


CHICAGO 


Wright & Ditson of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Whitney Sporting Goods 
Co. 


Denver, Colorado 

















MASTER THE METHODS OF 
WORLD’S BEST SWIMMERS 


Now that the indoor swimming season is under 
way, you can get down to a sclentific study of the 
sport. Close observation of method, effort and re- 
sult, Impossible outdoors, is easy In the tank. 

For a guide from one stage to the next in 
progress to effective form, you need the text book 
of Coach William Bachrach of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, producer of John Weissmuller, Sybil Bauer, 
Robert Skelton, Ethel Lackie and a long line of 
world’s champions. 

This book, an illustrated encyclopedia of the 
sport, offers you the full exposition of Bachrach’s 
scientific system, from beginner to record breaker. 
It is now offered to you at less than the price you 
might pay for one personal] lesson. 


“THE OUTLINE OF SWIMMING” 
By William Bachrach, I. A. C. 
Two Hundred Twenty-four Pages, Forty Chapters, 
Hundred and Thirty Pictures—Complete 
in One Volume 
SECOND BINDING—REDUCED PRICE 
Sold Out That’s the word on the first binding 
of William Bachrach’s famous book, THE OUTLINE 
OF SWIMMING. The entire supply exhausted and 


_ 
‘ 
em am 

orders still coming in at $5.00 a copy for the special 
fabric-leather binding. 

Now comes the sccond binding, exactly the same 
as the $5.00 issue, except the cover. This ig in 
blue cloth, fine and attractive, but more economical. 


It makes possible a reduced price of $3.00 a cupy 
to those who act quickly. 


“Especially adapted to the use of the teacher of 
championship swimming contestants. Gives sugges- 
tions on all the strokes, and the chapter on ‘Secrets 
of Psychology’ is valuable. Interesting and profitable 
reading.’’ —American Physical Education Review. 


SEND YOUR $3.00 TODAY 
By Check or Money Order to 
MIDLAND-CHICAGO SERVICE 
35 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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COTTON FABRICS 


We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 
and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 


plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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Chats With Coaches 


This section of the Journal is devoted to a discussion of 
miscellaneous items related to the coaching profession 














PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 


REVISED EDITION, 400 
Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic II- 
lustrations. 50 Useful Dia- 
grams. Price, $5.00 Post 
Paid. 


Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING 
co. 


23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





The purpose of this depart- 
ment of the Journal is to provide 
a means for an intimate discus- 
sion of odds and ends of ath- 
letics. The coaches are invited to 
make full use of these columns in 
any way that they see fit. 





Officiating 


FOOTBALL official this fall got 

in bad with one of the coaches 
by going to the latter between halves 
and suggesting that the men had been 
holding their opponents in the first 
half. The official added that he in- 
tended to penalize the members of 
this team in the second half. The 
coach’s reaction quite naturally was 
that if the men had committed fouls 
in the first half they should have been 
penalized then and that the official 
had no business to threaten the coach 
between halves. This raises a ques- 
tion as regards things not to do in 
officiating. 

In addition to the matter mentioned 
above, other things which officials 
should not do might be mentioned. 
For instance, he should not pester the 
coach unnecessarily when the latter is 
talking to his team before the game. 
If he has any questions regarding 
rules or interpretations he should 
attempt to see the coach before the lat- 
ter goes into the dressing room with 
his players. He should not “boot- 
lick.” A coach does not think much 
of the official who attempts to curry 
favor by undignified methods but 
rather respects the man who is fair, 
dignified and business-like. Officials 
should not consider that they have 
been selected as a personal favor but 
rather because in the judgment of the 
coaches they are qualified to do a good 
job. If an official makes a mistake, 
it will not hurt him to admit it. All 
officials do make mistakes and most 
coaches are charitable toward the man 
who does the best he can even though 
now and then he errs in his judgment. 
He should not let his sympathies in- 
fluence his decision. An official should 
be a cold blooded individual who is 
chosen to call the plays as they de- 
velop on the field. He neither com- 
mits the fouls nor makes the rules. 
It is his duty, however, to decide 
whether a foul is committed under the 
rules or not. 


New York Meetings 


Many of the coaches and athletic 
directors are planning to attend the 
national meetings which will be held 
in New York late in December. The 
Football Coaches Association will 
meet Monday December 28th. The 
National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at 
9:30 A. M., Tuesday, December 29th. 
The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation executive committee will 
meet the same day at three o’clock 
P. M. On Wednesday, December 30th, 
the general meetings of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association will 
be held starting at 10:15 in the morn- 
ing and concluding with the banquet 
in the evening. Thursday, December 
31st, the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education will meet. Most 
of these meetings are open to the 
public. 


Football Field Covers 

The University of Illinois has pur- 
chased a rubber covering to be used 
in protecting the football field next 
fall. It is thought that this covering 
will not only insure a dry field at the 
start of the games at least but will 
also give some protection against 
frost. 


Basketball Coaches 


Basketball coaches may be divided 
into two classes—those who favor a 
bodily contact game and those who be- 
lieve that the men should play the ball 
only. Some coaches have made a suc- 
cess of one style of game and others 
have been highly successful in using 
the other. In the writer’s judgment 
if.a coach will consistently teach his 
men to play the ball he will get more 
satisfaction and victories than if he 
instructs them to block. 


Joint Meeting December 4th 

A joint meeting of ten state high 
school athletic association secretaries, 
the directors of athletics of the West- 
ern Conference and thirty or forty 
directors of athletics in other college 
conferences was held in Chicago De- 
cember 4th. This group  recom- 
mended that a study be made to deter- 
mine the answer to the following 
questions. First, are high school and 
college athletes injured physicaliy by 
playing such schedules as are now 
commonly made? Second, are the 
school and college athletes inferior 
students? Third, what effect have in- 
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Every member of this whirlwind team wears Keds. The 
Original Celtics, world’s professicnal basketball champions 





EDS carry the O. K of champions! More famous basketball, handball, 

and tennis stars are now wearing Keds than ever before. Any shoes that 
can win and hold the approval of champions, as Keds have done, are bound 
to please the athletes of your neighborhood. 


This year Keds are even better. Forinstance,'‘note these four features of Keds— 


1. Narrowed Shank—Provides perfect fit where perfect fit is needed... 
supports the arch... prevents foot from sliding in shoe, thus guard- 
ing against blisters... fits more snugly at heel. 


2. Cushion Heel—Absorbs the jars and shocks of active play and thus 
wards off fatigue. 


3. Feltex Insole—Felt fibre compound...absorbs perspiration... keeps 

foot dryer, cooler and more comfortable...will not rot or crack. 

4. Specially Compounded Sole—Very durable...exceptional floor grip- 

ping qualities which mean faster and more accurate floor work. 

Right now there is a big market for athletic shoes in your terri- 

tory. Place an order with the nearest ““U.S.’’ Branch or wholesale 

distributor, and do a big winter business by selling genuine 
Keds, with the name Keds on every shoe. 


United States Rubber Company 












Meteor, a feather- 


Comet, an ex “—— —_——_ 
1 j tba 
tremely rugged aske 
basketball shoe 



















~ 


Champion, an excellent Diana, very popular for 


all-around shoe SS ‘ = laa i women’s athletics 
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Men Like You 


There’s only one right 
way to design athletic 
equipment. It must be 
developed by men like 
you— men who either 
play, coach or study in- 
tensively the games for 
which the equipment is 
designed. 








All Rawlings equip- 

ment is built only that 

way. Scientifically cor- 

rect equipment, hon- 
New models in estly mad is our 
golf clubs, track hobby. 


shoes, racquets, 

an d baseball Rawlings has every- 

a. thing your team needs 
QED, for spring or summer 









WHY )>syy~e%\_ athletics. Highest qual- 
KK ity backed by 25 years 
saoxecoennes wm experience. 





ws AMM : Write for New Spring 


Catalogue or see your 
Rawlings dealer. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING Co. 


23rd & Lucas St. St. Louis, Missouri 





Made in America [§ for American Athletes 








Football Shoes Rebuilt 


Your old shoes can be rebuilt into a good, serviceable shoe. We will 
guarantee them to stand up on the field. No need to buy new shoes when 
your old ones can be made like new for half the price of a new pair. 
We have rebuilt shoes for 

Carlton College University of South Dakota 

South Dakota State Monmouth College 

and many others. 
Write to the coaches of any of the above schools. 
For prices write to 
Universal Shoe Repair System 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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tercollegiate and interscholastic ath- 
letics on the scholastic work of the 
student body? There is a growing 
demand that a scientific study be 
made for the purpose of getting the 
facts regarding the above questions 
and others that should be answered. 


Outstanding Football Teams 


Dartmouth, Michigan, Alabama, 
Tulane, Colorado Aggies and Wash- 
ington were the outstanding football 
teams each in its own section this last 
season. Who will top the list in 
basketball this winter is another ques- 
tion. 


N. C. A. A. Track and Field Rules 


The N. C. A. A. Track and Field 
Rules Committee will meet in New 
York the last week of December. The 
American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany have promised to have the rules 
on the market before the track sea- 
son opens. 


Ernie Nevers 


The picture on the front cover of 
the JOURNAL is that of Ernie Nevers 
of Stanford. Glen Warner believes 
that Nevers is the greatest football 
player of all time. Certainly he was 
one of the outstanding players of 
1925 who not only was a brilliant 
player but won the respect of the of- 
ficials and his opponents. 


Football Practice 


The Western Conference Directors 
at their meeting in December passed 
a rule limiting football practice this 
next year to two hours per day. This 
will practically mean the elimination 
of night meetings. Last fall the 
Michigan team probably rose to its 
greatest heights in the Minnesota and 
Navy games. The weeks preceding 
those two games Coach Yost gave his 
men but an hour and a half practice 
each day. The chances are that more 
teams have been injured by too much 
practice than by not enough. 


New Athletic Buildings and Fields 

Among the new athletic fields and 
buildings which have been recently 
completed are the following: the 
University of Pittsburgh, a new sta- 
dium. The State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colorado, has en- 
larged its stadium and is now 
constructing a gymnasium which will 
cost $250,000. Lehigh University has 
erected a gymnasium and field house 
and Taylor Stadium. The State Uni- 
versity of Montana has recently laid 
out two new athletic fields, built two 
new gymnasiums and is completing 
their present stadium. Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is building an 
athletic field for women and also one 
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for men. Berea College has laid out 
recently three new fields and erected 
one athletic building for men. Ober- 
lin College has built one new con- 
crete stand for football and track. 
Doane of Crete, Nebraska, has con- 
structed a new athletic field with 
bleachers. Lafayette College com- 
pleted this last year its new gym- 
nasium and swimming pool at a cost 
of about $375,000 and work has begun 
on the grading of the new athletic 
field with concrete seats for 18,000 
persons. Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York, has constructed a new 
gymnasium and laid out a new base- 
ball field. Brooks Field, Colorado 
School of Mines, has been improved 
and the seating capacity more than 
doubled. Haverford has constructed 
a new baseball field since last year 
and at present has two football fields, 
three soccer, one baseball and one 
track field. Northwestern University 
plans to have its new football stadium 
with a seating capacity of 70,000 
ready for use next fall. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago plans at an early 
date to begin construction of a new 
field house and a new stadium. The 
latter will seat approximately 70,000 
people. It would be interesting to 
know how many new fields and build- 
ings have been constructed in the 
schools and colleges of America in the 
last few years. 





Question: If a boy in the public 
schools violates the amateur rule is 
he barred from amateur athletics for 
life or may he be reinstated and if 
so by whom? 

Answer: If a boy has broken the 
amateur rules as they pertain to sport 
in the organization of which he is a 
member, he should apply to his or- 
ganization for reinstatement. For 
instance, if a boy in grade school 
broke the rule, upon entering high 
school he should report the same to 
the principal and request reinstate- 
ment. Most amateur bodies recog- 
nize this principle, namely that boys 
under sixteen cannot in the real sense 
of the word be professional athletes. 
However, there might be flagrant 
cases in which the authorities would 
not deem it wise to reinstate a boy. 
Consequently every youngster should 
be taught that there is a difference 
between amateur and_ professional 
athletics and that if a boy decides to 
be a professional athlete he should 
not expect to compete with amateurs. 
Most of the high schools in the United 
States belong to a State High School 
Athletic Association and this associa- 
tion has set up machinery through 
which boys who have broken the 
rules may be reinstated if it is 
thought best. 





‘* They Rise 
to the 
Occasion ’’ 


Crowds can be well 
taken care of with 
Knock-Down Bleach- 
ers. Overflow crowds 
will not have to stand 
if the Knock - Down 
Bleachers are on 
hand. Only the ne- 
cessary number may 
be put up, avoiding 
empty bleachers. 


They can be taken 
down and put up 
quickly and easily — 
stored in small space 
and so will not depre- 
ciate as fast as per- 
manent bleachers. 





Get the full facts 
by mailing us the 
coupon at the right. 
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This book gives 
important facts 


Complete detailed information is 
given in this book that is of vital im- 
portance to getting the most out of 
space and crowds. 


Installations, specifications, set-up 
time, comfort features, etc., are all 
carefully dealt with. 


This book should pay you many 
times over in a complete understand- 
ing of bleachers that will add revenue 
and take care of your crowds in 
comfort. 


Do not neglect to send for it. 


There is no obligation. Just clip 
and mail the coupon — now. 


NOCKDOW 


BLEACHERS 








Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Department C, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
book on Knock-Down Bleachers. 


OE Ee a es ee ee 


Address 
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Organization and Administration 


PRESENT STATUS OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


Many of the colleges and universi- 
ties require and give positive credit 
for work in physical training classes, 
while for intra-mural athletics credit 
is not given as the work is voluntary 
on the part of the students. However, 
we are not to assume that intra-mural 
work is not valuable. It is in the 
intra-murals that the men secure the 
training in games which is of value 
to them in the same way as the in- 
tercollegiate games although not so 
intensive. The accompanying tables 
show the amount of physical training 
work both in games and in theory 
courses which are given at the various 
institutions. 

The tables show that the amount of 
physical training required in the va- 
rious institutions varies from one to 
four years. Of the _ institutions 
studied, 85 per cent require at least 
one year in physical training. In 
some cases military training may be 
substituted for the class work. Fifty- 
six per cent of the institutions studied 
require the work in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. The following in- 
stitutions require four years of phy- 
sical training: University of Illinois, 
Rhode Island State, University of 
Maine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh, Western Reserve University, 
Pomona, Hamilton College, Stevens 
Tech and W. Va. Wesleyan. Of the 
15 per cent that do not require physi- 
cal training about half have the sub- 
stitute of military training. 

A study made ten years ago would 
show a much smaller percentage re- 
quiring physical training work of the 
students. Especially within the last 
five or ten years has there been a 
great increase in the number of in- 
stitutions requiring the work. Many 
of them are handicapped by lack of 
equipment and teachers to do all that 
they would like in this field. It is 
an attempt to reach every man in the 
institution, and especially in the play- 
ing of intra-mural games. 

There is a variation in the number 
of hours of required work per week, 
but the majority require two hours 
per week. The tables show that 63 
per cent of the institutions are giving 
theory courses in the work. In many 
cases these courses are work in hy- 
giene. The large number of courses 


given to train men to direct physical 


By George H. Pritchard 








The following study of the 
organization and administration 
of physical education and inter- 
collegiate athletics in the col- 
leges and universities of the 
United States was submitted by 
Mr. Pritchard in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for 
the degree of master of arts in 
the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 








education shows a demand for men 
to be trained for the work. Most of 
the work is being done by the faculty 
coaches who realize that it is their 
duty to train all of the men of the in- 
stitution, as well as, the men on the 
intercollegiate teams. 


THE BENEFITS OF INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Educators are realizing more every 
day the educational value of inter- 
collegiate athletics. There are a few 
who claim that the evils outweigh the 
good points, but this view is not held 
by the majority of the faculty men 
who have taken part in them or who 
have studied them _ impartially. 
Others admit their value in supplying 
a method of working off excess en- 
ergy, which has in former days been 
spent in pranks. 

There are five values in intercol- 
legiate athletics that may be empha- 
sized: 

1. Educational value. 

2. Moral training value. 

3. Substitute for compulsory military 
training. 

4. Incentive for intra-mural athletics. 

5. Avocational value. 

Men who have taken part in inter- 
collegiate athletics are almost unani- 
mous in their opinion that, they have 
derived value from them in their busi- 
ness and professional work. There 
are four ways in which intercollegiate 
athletics are of educational value. 
1. They develop and help sensitize the 

nervous system so that it is 

brought into a more conscious re- 
lationship to its environment. 


2. They develop the power of reaction 
under certain conditions. 

3. They bring the body under more 
perfect control of the mind. 

4. They are a power in character for- 
mation. 


TABLE XIII 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
Physical Education Courses 
Physical Ed. required of: 


BO ee Fresh.-Soph. 
PT .  . Ene e Fresh.-Soph. 
BELT: None 
California........................ Fresh.-Soph. 
i snccnsincutscinncndisnaitetni Fresh.-Soph. 
|), enn ae ene Eneee All-military 
ene Fresh.-Soph 
sa idcicten sicisaihaesinipeaadl Fresh. 
| ea S Fresh.-Soph 
I caissonteictentsieaidideagiae All 
Indiana.............. Shcecae Fresh.-Soph. 
eee Fresh.-Soph. 
Ear Fresh.-Soph. 
| EERE SEE Fresh.-Soph. 
EOUMMGMA.........--2.-enececese Fresh.-Soph. 
eee Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 
| ty | na Fresh.-Soph. 
I cateinonicndasnsainitiiensnn Fresh 
SE sicinistinnnuinincssed Fresh 
0 None 
TE inciinibinnisnisiceatl Fresh.-Soph. 
jee Fresh.-Soph. 
| Fresh.-Soph. 
I iiciiinictiescnchinniiiniien Fresh.-Soph. 
New Hampshire............. Fresh.-Soph. 
New Mexico.................... Fresh.-Soph. 
ae Fresh. 
ee Fresh.-Soph. 
| EE Fresh 
SE Fresh 
See Fresh.-Soph. 
SS ae Fresh.-Soph. 
See None 
I icsciciissniccininas Fresh.-Soph. 
| eee Fresh.-Soph. 
Ee Fresh. 

. Fresh.-Soph. 
. SEE: Fresh. 
Washington..................... None 

W. Wireeie.................... None 
.., Fresh.-Soph. 
I Fresh.-Soph. 


TABLE XIII-A 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
Physical Education Courses 
Intra- Theory 
mural Courses What 
Athletics Given Degree? 


Alaboms................... Yes Yes None 
Arizona.................... Some Yes None 
Arkansas................. Yes Yes None 
California................ Yes Yes A. B. 
Colorado................... Yes No None 
Delaware................. Yes No None 
2. Yes Yes None 
I  sinstipietisiccntinies Yes No None 
| Yes Yes None 
jee Yes Yes B. S. 
jae Yes Yes None 
i cg Yes Yes B. S. 
, a Yes Yes B. S. 
Kentucky................. Yes No None 
Louisiana................. Yes Yes None 
ae Yes Yes None 
Maryland................. Yes No None 
Michigan.................. Yes Yes B.S 

Minnesota................ Yes Yes A.B 

Mississippi............... Yes No None 
Missouri..................- Yes Yes B.S 

Montana................... Yes Yes A.B 
Nebraska................. Yes Yes B.S 

Nevada...................- Yes Yes None 
New Hampshire.....Yes Yes None 
New Mexico............ No No None 
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| BASKETBALL | 


No. M. UNLINED. For players who demand the | 
utmost in resiliency and life that leather can give— 
rather than a lined ball which, to a certain degree, 
is deadened—our No. M has no equal. The leather 
| from which it is made comes from our tannery at 
Leeds, England. It is specially prepared, practical- 
ly unstretchable, and is the only leather from whicha 
really successful unlined ball, so far, has been made. 
| The No. M is the successor of the first basketball 
| made by Spalding for the game when it was orig- 
inated over thirty years ago. It was the first regular, 
and still is the official ball. Since then, No. M 
through its successful evolution to the great ball it is 
today, has been used in every championship of im- 
portance played in the United States and elsewhere. 


























| (fale , 


211 So. State St., Chicago, IIL. 
or your nearest Spalding Store 
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LEADERSHIP ! 


Goldsmith Leadership in 


FOOT BALL EQUIPMENT 


Is Universally Acknowledged 


Better Equipment Cannot Be Made! 


Goldsmith improvements in Foot Ball Equipment 


always anticipate the demand. 


As in the past so once again— 


GOLDSMITH FOOT BALL EQUIP- 
MENT FOR 1926 


“Is Just A Year Ahead”’ 


It is a line which contains original ideas, many dis- 
tinctive features which will interest you. Appoint- 
ments to see the new Goldsmith Foot Ball Line for 
1926 can be made through your local dealer or 
through us. 


The P. Goldsmith Sons Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio U.S. A. 
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N. Carolina............. Yes No None 
a No No None 
Se Yes Yes B. S. 
Oklahoma................. Yes Yes None 
TE Yes Yes ABBSMA 
S. Carolina.............. No Yes None 
S. Dakota................ No No None 
Tennessee................ Yes Yes None 
_ "a Yes Yes B. S. 
.. ae No Yes A. B. 
Vermont................... No No None 
, Yes Yes B. S. 
Washington............. Yes Yes B. S. 
W. Virginia............ No No None 
Wisconsin................ Yes Yes B. S. 
Wyoming................. Yes Yes None 


TABLE XIV 
A. & M. COLLEGES 
Physical Education Courses 


SIN cctitimenisonthtiniide . Fresh. 
COlOrnge................:2.<. ... Fresh.-Soph. 
Connecticut..................... Fresh.-Soph. 
TEE None 

Indiana Purdue............. Corrective only 
ane .. Fresh.-Soph. 
ne Fresh.-Soph. 
Massachusetts................ Fresh.-Soph. 
Michigan...................... ..Fresh.-Soph. 
Mississippi....... pinta bites .... Fresh. 
weOmtana....................... Fresh.-Soph. 
New Mexico.................... None 

N. Carolina................. Fresh.-Soph. 
i EEA .None 
Oklahoma................... .. Fresh. 
Oregon............. eee .. Fresh.-Soph. 
Pennsylvania.................. Fresh.-Soph. 
Rhode Island.................. All 

me. Gaeenma.................... None (Military) 
S. Dakota........ ee ...F resh. 
RRS Tete Fresh. 
eee None 
eee Fresh. 
Washington.................... Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 


¢ Physical Ed. required of: 
TABLE XIV-A 
A. & M. COLLEGES 
Physical Education Courses 
Intra- Theory 
mural Courses What 
Athletics Given Degree? 


CO ne: No No None 
Colorado................... Yes No None 
Connecticut............. Yes Yes None 
Geeta... Yes No None 
Indiana Purdue..... Yes No None 
SER Yes Yes None 
Se Yes No None 
Massachusetts......... Yes Yes None 
INT ic scnscecienen Yes Yes None 
Mississippi.............. Yes Yes None 
montansa.................. Yes Yes None 
New Mexico............ Yes Yes None 
N. Carolina............. Yes Yes None 
. Seeeee................. Yes Yes None 
Oklahoma................ Yes Yes B. S. 
SE Yes Yes B. S. 
Pennsylvania.......... Yes Yes None 
Rhode Island.......... Yes No None 
S. Carolina............. No Yes None 
=. Soeeoem................ Yes No None 
ER Yes Yes None 
ee No No None 
Wit a®............-sccnsen- Yes No None 
Washington............ Yes No B. S. 
TABLE XV. 


ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES 
Physical Education Courses 
Physical Ed. required of: 


NE RE ererense Santee Fresh 
Cee Fresh. 
Carnegie Tech................ Fresh.-Soph. 
EFS Fresh.-Soph. 
SEE Fresh.-Soph. 
Coll. City, N. Y.............. Fresh.-Soph. 


eee None Mil. Drill 
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Dartmouth.............2......... Fresh.-Soph. 
ee Fresh.-Soph. 
GeorgetowN.............---.-+-+: None Mil. Drill 
I  csictitinonsnctcnninshiiel Fresh. 

) F ___ ene Fresh.-Soph. 
A rcatinesensinovsesinnctinnit All 
Northwestern................... Fresh 
Notre Dame...................- Fresh. 
EE Fresh.-Soph. 
Pennsylvania................... All 
yO Fresh.-Soph. 
I iccnncsnscncannscnniients Fresh. 
| ETERS Fresh.-Soph. 
South California............ Fresh.-Soph. 
aan Fresh.-Soph. 
Be iciseciiesichenieniosssainel Fresh.-Soph. 
OR reer ae eee Fresh. 
eo |) | All 

Wash. and Lee................ Fresh.-Soph. 
. EE Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 
Western Reserve............ All 
Williams.......................... Fresh.-Soph. 
ek ee Eee Fresh. 


TABLE XV.-A 
ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES 


Physical — a” Most Fans in Least Space 
mural Courses What 


Athletics Given Degree? Seventeen by twenty inches will seat a fan comfortably 
- oe RR a a on Circle A Portable Bleachers—and if he should want 
Carnegie Tech........ Some No None to stand up in his seat and jump up and down, the 
REESE Yes Yes None ; : . 
Cincinnati................ No No None bleachers won’t mind. 
Coll. City, N. Y......Yes Yes None - ; ; ; 
eI Yes Yes None Circle A Bleachers give the man behind a clear view, 
Dartmouth............... Yes No None 
Drake........--eeee-oe-o-0 Yes No None and room for his feet where they won’t touch the man 
G town............. Y ¥ N 
tenn agaaeeman — i. aoe in front. They can be erected as easily as setting out 
LaF ayette................ Yes No None hairs ake mm ac ick "he Be . 
> acon — = ehairs, and taken down as quickly. They rest on run 
Northwestern........ Yes No None ners and do no damage to floors, and are neatly finished 
Notre Dame............ Yes Yes B.P.E. , oa : 
fai. Yeo Yeo A.®. and painted. Useful indoors or out, for any sports or 
rer day panies san ng ad entertainments. Send for circular, “The Facts About 
Princetem................. Yes Yes None Circle A Bleachers.”’ 
Rutgers.................... Yes No None y 


South California... Yes Yes B. S. 


Oo CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ere Yes Yes None . 

Vanderbilt................ Yes - Yes A.B.A.M. 550 South 25th Street Newcastle, Indiana 

Wash. and Lee....... Yes Yes None 

Wesleyan...............-. Yes Yes None 

Western Reserve.... Yes Yes None , 

Williams.................. Yes Yes None 1 

| SR Dee Yes No None 
TABLE XVI 


ENDOWED COLLEGES 
Physical Education Courses 
Physical Ed. required of: 





TI sicsisissninicnanbianiiesiaiian Fresh.-Soph. 
itis nsiiccnnsiacscicniciwmbasin None 

I  iivntitrinisioinenhininnnnicica None 
EE ee Pare Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 
SEE e None 

di inctiitiaaitshanaeiienli Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 
|  areeetere None 
ETE ...... Fresh.-Soph. 
Eee Fresh.-Soph. 
Eee eee Fresh.-Soph. 
RS signi Fresh.-Soph. 
Se  inritneciikiniiensnncnnis Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 
Creiemton......................... Fresh.-Soph. 
Dakota enna ities Fresh.-Soph. 
Denison............ ... ... Fresh.-Soph. 
TS Fresh.-Soph. 
Bona CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 
SR ctsintimcstieniiaetcasind Fresh.-Soph.-Jun. 
| None 

Franklin & Marshail_. -Fresh.-Soph. SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 
(0) eer All 








Ee Fresh.-Soph. 
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TABLE XVI Contd. 


OITA All 
ee Fresh.-Soph. 
IR sinicacenscncsnatbentieael Fresh.-Soph. 
| RE AEeennenenes ni Fresh.-Soph. 
L@Wrenee...............-..2...-.. Fresh.-Soph. 
Marquette........... poasceuateal Fresh 
SE acasinitassitinunsintnsinties Fresh.-Soph. 
| er Fresh.-Soph. 
I hi sicsaiccisesannabanonasl Fresh.-Soph. 
Middlebury.......... iiieaten .... Fresh. 
I iatasbicaicecsacedsenaceal Fresh.-Soph. 
Mo. School of Mines.....Fresh.-Soph. 
Morningside.................... Fresh.-Soph. 
= Se Fresh.-Soph. 
Ohio University............. Fresh. 

Ohio Wesleyan............... Fresh.-Soph. 
ao Fresh.-Soph. 
I aiecckiciantinucteoncosond All 
Ee Fresh. 
Sh ccciinticshideinenitiiimmonngenat Fresh.-Soph. 
I cacnsicansiconnienyeaniiet Fresh.-Soph. 
I sictcisiniinesdiitctanads Fresh. 
Ee Fresh.-Soph. 
Southern Method........... Fresh.-Soph. 
Southwestern (Kans.)..Fresh.-Soph. 
Stevens Tech.................. All 

Texas Christian............. Fresh.-Soph. 
Union........ Pansies ..... Fresh. 

, ........ None 

W. Va. Wesleyan........... Fresh.-Soph. 
.. S eee Fresh.-Soph. 
Wittenberg...................... Fresh. 
I dicccicadiccicthdcauceaine Fresh.-Soph. 


TABLE XVL-A 
ENDOWED COLLEGES 
Physical Education Courses 
Intra- Theory 
mural Courses What 
Athletics Given Degree? 
Physical Ed. required of; 
§ B.S 


pO See Yes Yes y 
PI veciccssnceseccacccenes No Yes None 
ES No No None 
ETTORE: Yes Yes None 
OTT eT No No None 
| rs Yes Yes None 
NN salad ecctecnane No No None 
| Yes Yes None 
Carleton................... Yes Yes None 
| EEE ne cr Yes Yes None 
EC No No None 
Colerado................... Yes Yes None 
Creighton................. Yes Yes None 
Dakota Wesleyan...No Yes None 
J eee Yes Yes B. S. 
1 Sane Yes No None 
Dickinson................. Yes No None 
| ene Yes Yes None 
SSR: Yes No None 
Franklin & Marsh- 

ERR No No None 
Furman.................... No Yes None 
Cepamiell..............2¢6:s+- Yes Yes None 
Hamilton.................. No No None 
Hamline................... Yes No None 
BEIV@M...................0<0-. Yes Yes None 
| Yes No None 
Lawrence................. Yes Yes None 
Marquette................ Yes Yés None 
Maryville................. Yes No None 
I ss isceccvvecandscsdiee Yes Yes None 
Mercevr...................... Yes Yes None 
Middlebury.............. Yes Yes None 
es Yes Yes aA. 
Mo. School of 

renee Yes Yes None 
Morningside............ No Yes None 
Mt. Union................ Yes Yes None 
Ohio University..... Yes Yes None 
Ohio Wesleyan........ Yes « Yes None 
Otterbein................. No Yes None 
Pomona.................... Yes Yes None 
Richmond.......... woeeee YES No None 
ESE Yes Yes None 
Rochester............... Yes Yes None 
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Sewanee................... Yes No None 
Speen..................- Yes No None 
Southern Method... Yes Yes B. S. 
Southwestern 

| oS eee Yes Yes None 
Stevens Tech........... Yes No None 
Texas Christian.....Yes Yes None 
| Yes No None 
|. ae Yes No None 
W. Va. Wesleyan... Yes No None 
Wm. Jewell............. Yes No None 
Wittenberg.............. Yes Yes None 
Wooster.................... Yes Yes None 


No one can become a good athlete 
who does not have or cannot develop 
a good nervous system. A man be- 
comes more proficient in any sport 
only as he fixes in his nervous sys- 
tem the fundamentals of that sport. 
The player is first drilled in the fun- 
damentals of a sport so that he reacts 
in a certain way to certain conditions. 
Until these reactions are fixed he is 
not of varsity calibre. As the player 
takes part in more sports his ner- 
vous system becomes more sensitized 
to certain stimuli. It is probable that 
he is able to transfer some of this 
skill to other work. 

In competitive sports a man must 
learn to react instantly to conditions. 
In his practice and in games he learns 
which reactions allow him to play his 
part of the game. He is trained to 
react instantly, and this training is of 
great value in training him to face 
situations and make an instant deci- 
sion or response at the time. 

The mind is the controlling power 
of the body and anything that helps 
develop the nervous system will heip 
develop the control of the body by the 
mind. Our young men in a football 
game learn well to have their body 
under full control of the mind, in spite 
of the fact that they are keyed up and 
may be in physical pain. This train- 
ing helps the man to make decisions 
under stress and will be of value to 
him in after life. 

In order to receive moral training 
men must do or act for themselves in 
such a way as to practice moral train- 
ing values. Merely being told with- 
out the actual doing or practice in 
moral training is of no value. In our 
intercollegiate games our young men 
must practice playing according to the 
rules of the game. Nothing in our 
intercollegiate life meets with disap- 
proval so quickly and surely as play- 
ing unfair. The adolescent cannot 
stand the disapproval of his fellow 
students. In no other place does the 
true character of a boy show so well 
as on the football field. So he learns 
moral training values by example 
from his coaches and by actually prac- 
ticing them. 

The spirit of team play and co-op- 
eration is a quality that our modern 
business and professional world lacks 
to a large degree. It is the one big 
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outstanding purpose for which all of 
city civic clubs have been organized. 
The man on our intercollegiate teams 
feel and know the value of team play. 
It is forced onto him and he must 
have it or not play in games. It is 
very doubtful if he will forget all of 
this spirit of team play when he 
leaves college. 

There is some wisdom in the state- 
ment that our intercollegiate games 
serve somewhat as a substitute for 
compulsory military training. The 
United States as a nation will prob- 
ably never adopt compulsory military 
training. It is distasteful to our peo- 
ple, and in opposition to our desire to 
end war for all time. The World War 
showed that much of the best material 
for officers were the men who had 
taken part in intercollegiate athletics. 
They had learned discipline and the 
fighting spirit in playing intercol- 
legiate games. They had learned 
how to keep a cool head and fight 
best when the odds were against them. 

Our intercollegiate teams serve as 
an incentive for the men in college to 
play intra-mural games. Men who 
have had no playing experience in 
high school use these teams as a test 
to determine whether or not they have 
the ability to make a varsity team. 
Every man in a college has at least 
a secret desire to win a letter on a 
varsity team. These intra-mural 
teams give the man a chance to try 
his ability and secure the experiencs 
to play on varsity teams. The men 
in the work feel sure that intercol- 
legiate athletics serve as a great in- 
centive for intra-mural games. 

Our modern text books on educa- 
tion discuss at length the matter of 
avocational training. Our complex 
social life in cities along with shorter 
working hours has made our lives 
much easier. Modern conveniences 
have done away with much of the 
work about the home. Working peo- 
ple have not used up their energy on 
their work at their desks. They de- 
mand some form of exercise that is 
pleasant and that will give them good 
health. Our golf links, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, parks and other city 
owned plants for recreation are but 
the beginning of this great work that 
must grow as our manual labor is 
reduced. The man who has taken 
part in intercollegiate games _ is 
trained and interested in playing 
some game. He continues this avo- 
cational work just as soon as he leaves 
college. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of our 
intercollegiate games in our present 
complex social life is that of char- 
acter formation. Perhaps the great- 


est amount of discipline today is 
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derived by the men on our athletic 
teams. The men are forced to do 
things whether they like it or not. 
Since home and school discipline have 
declined, the rigid discipline of ath- 
letic teams is necessary to develop the 
boy. The men on our teams are 
forced to give up their personal dis- 
likes of others, much of the pleasures 
enjoyed by other students, and their 
personal desires and are forced by 
hard training to become a part of a 
machine so far as the end result is 
concerned. The rigorous training, 
the spirit of team play, obedience to 
teachers and the devotion to a com- 
mon cause are only a few points in 
the wide and thorough discipline 
which a young man undergoes under 
a coach who should have all of the 
virtues of a real man. 


A DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


A department of physical education 
should direct the physical activity of 
every man in the institution. Fur- 
thermore it should determine whether 
he is free from physical defects and 
organic disease. Every man in the in- 
stitution should receive the educa- 
tional value of playing games. Too 
often in the past our departments 
have been organized only to handle 
the intercollegiate athletics. 

The relationship between physical 
training, corrective work, medical ex- 
amination, intercollegiate and intra- 
mural athletics is such that, they 
should be placed in the same depart- 
ment. A department of physical edu- 
cation should include the following 
four divisions: 

1. Medical and physical examinations. 

2. Physical training and corrective 
work. 

3. Intra-mural athletics. 

4. Intercollegiate athletics. 

The medical examination should be 
thorough and made by a trained phy- 
sician who has an interest in the 
work. A test of all of the organs of 
the body should be made to detect 
weaknesses. Defects of posture, feet 
and chest should be noted. The 
measurements of the physical exam- 
ination may be made at the same 
time. In many large universities this 
examination is a part of the work of 
the Health Service and the cards filed 
with the physical education depart- 
ment. The physical training of the 
student should be based on this exam- 
ination. 

In the colleges where there is no 
physician, the work may be done by 
a physician in the town with great 
success and at little cost. This 
method of doing the work has proven 
very successful in every way. 

Whenever the examination shows 
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a student in need of surgical atten- 
tion he should be so advised, the work 
to be done either by the examiner or 
the family physician. It should be 
made possible for the student with 
small funds to have the work done. 
The examination card should be ac- 
cessible to the student at any time 
or to his family. 

Physical training is tending away 
from the work of formal gymnastics 
by.commands. This does not allow 
the student to express himself in ac- 
tive play as do games. Games pro- 
duce the same amount of exercise and 
there is much more enjoyment and 
recreation in them. It is not neces- 
sary to do away with calisthenics and 
apparatus work as they have value, 
but the period should be spent with 
playing some games. Students should 
be allowed as much freedom as possi- 
ble in physical training classes with- 
out creating disorder. The classes 
should be a part of the schedule and 
come during the time that other 
classes are being held. The work 
should be graded so that the second 
year is more advanced than the first. 

There are many games that can be 
played in our physical training 
classes. Classes should be held out of 
doors when weather permits. Some 
of the outdoor games which interest 
men are; soccer, speedball, pushball, 
tennis, and playground ball. Some of 
the indoor games that may be played 
are; volleyball, baseball, basketball, 
boxing and wrestling. There are a 
large number of other games that 
can be played. 

The field of corrective physical edu- 
cation is new and the work not very 
well organized. The work in correct- 
ing foot and spinal troubles seems to 
be the most common. Special exer- 
cises are given to the student to cor- 
rect these defects, and the amount of 
correction depends to a great extent 
upon the work of the student himself. 
The work to date seems to be follow- 
ing the idea of allowing a student 
to play any game that will not tend 
to aggravate his defect. However, 
time and experience will soon work 
out a definite program for this work. 

Our programs of intra-mural ath- 
letics. have sprung up within the past 
few years. Perhaps the World War 
was the stimulus. Since intra-mural 
games are optional with the student 
he does not receive any credit for the 
work. It is the desire to play, and 
in a large number of cases to deter- 
mine whether or not he has the 
ability to make a varsity team in some 
sport. The greatest problem in our 
intra-mural programs is the matter 
of equipment and men to handle the 
work. Our colleges should build 
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places for the men to play at any 
time that they desire, and provide as 
large a variety of playing fields and 
rooms as possible. Men should find 
the place and equipment ready for 
use at any time that they have spare 
time to exercise. 

Some of the large universities have 
organized the intra-mural work under 
a man called the intra-mural director. 
He directs the work with the help 
of the various student team managers, 
and in some cases with the assistant 
varsity student managers. In others 
the seniors in the four year coaching 
courses direct the various intra-mural 
teams. Where the institution pro- 
vides no intra-mural director, the va- 
rious coaches handle the work very 
well. This field of work grows larger 
each year, and is limited only by the 
available equipment and funds for 
carrying on the work. Nearly all in- 
stitutions fall far short of the nec- 
essary equipment and funds for the 
work. The lack of gymnasiums and 
playing fields is a problem in the work 
at nearly all institutions. The men 
playing furnish their own uniforms, 
but the college should furnish the 
balls and other equipment. The 
games played in addition to those in 
intercollegiate athletics are numerous, 
and a few are: soccer, speedball, 
hockey and many others. The student 
body is easily grouped for intra-mural 
sport by classes, fraternities, military 
groups, clubs, boarding clubs and 
other well marked groups. The 
rivalry and interest is such that it 
is easy to have a schedule for the 
time of the varsity season in that 
sport. 

The intercollegiate athletics of an 
institution should be a part of the 
physical education program, and rep- 
resent the men that have more ability 
in that sport than the other men in 
the school. Each varsity sport should 
represent the men or group of men 
who are in the upper class of the 
physical education program. It 
should represent the top of the ladder 
in physical education work. 

The season for each sport should 
not be too long. Post season games 
to decide championships should not 
be played since they interfere with 
the school work of the student’ in 
many cases. A college or university 
football season should have seven or 
eight games. A basketball schedule 
should have twelve or fourteen games 
on it; the baseball season should have 
about ten games; the track season 
about five duals meets and one state 
meet. However, climatic conditions in 
sections of the country determine the 
length of schedule to a certain ex- 
tent. 
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1. Departmental Organization and 
Administration. 

The work of the department of phy- 
sical education is much more varied 
than that of any other department of 
a college or university. It covers not 
only the teaching and coaching side of 
the work, but the buying and caring 
for of a large amount of equipment, 
the care of fields, tennis courts and 
buildings, advertising of games, and 
the handling and securing of a large 
amount of money. The head of the 
department must be a keen business 
man and a good executive, in addition 
to being as good a teacher as any in 
the institution if he must coach his 
teams. And again in many cases he 
must be a diplomat to handle his 
athletic committee. It is not surpris- 
ing that many of the men in the work 
do not have all of these qualifications. 
The head of the department ought to 
administer his department under the 
direction of the president, and not a 
board of control. 

In the organization of a department 
of physical education there are three 
things that should be kept in mind. 
1. The aim of the department. 2. 
How to accomplish that aim. 3. To 
know when you have accomplished 
that aim. In order that you may ac- 
complish the purpose of your depart- 
ment it is necessary to consider care- 
fully the following items among 
others: 

1. Personnel. 

Budget. 

Equipment. 

Tickets and advertising of games. 
Office system. 

Theory courses. 

The strength of any department of 
physical education depends upon the 
personnel of its coaches. Each man 
must be selected upon the basis of his 
fitness for the work that he is to do. 
In the selection of coaches attention 
is called to the fundamental basis for 
their selection previously discussed. 
One of the most frequent causes for 
a lack of efficiency in a department 
is jealously between coaches. Per- 
haps one of the faults because of the 
lack of funds is the securing of in- 
experienced men for training our 
Freshman teams. This is a most im- 
portant place since the drilling of the 
proper fundamentals is so necessary. 
Another point that needs careful con- 
sideration is that of student man- 
agers. They can be of great help or 
they can, by not doing their work 
cause the loss of a large sum of money 
each year. It is best to start with a 
large number of underclassmen and 
gradually pick those who do the best 
work. Some institutions adopt the 
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for the work that he does. 

The making of a conservative bud- 
get for the work of the department 
is the first step in the business man- 
agement of the work. As a rule the 
amount of revenue can be estimated 
very closely, and the amount of money 
required for equipment and the work 
of the department can be estimated 
equally well. Too often men are in- 
clined to spend more than they have 
been allowed in their budget. This 
leads to the many cases in our colleges 
of having an athletic debt hanging 
over, which is poor business to say the 
least. Sometimes it is not easy to 
estimate the revenue correctly, how- 
ever, any college ought to finance a 
conservative athletic program as they 
do other work of the institution. 

All funds of the physical education 
department should be handled through 
the college treasurer or bursar. He 
should collect the student fees, at time 
of enrollment. All gate receipts, 
locker fees and towel fees should be 
handled by him. Bills should be paid 
by the college treasurer only after 
being so ordered by the director. All 
orders for material and equipment 
should require the signature of the 
director to be valid, and there should 
be a department blank form used for 
this purpose. In departments where 
the funds are handled outside the 
college office, it is necessary to have 
a bookkeeper to keep a record of 
money received and money paid out. 

More money is lost in the athletic 
department through having equip- 
ment lost or not returned than by 
any other source. All athletic ma- 
terial should be checked out by the 
proper person with a full record and 
when returned so checked. Old 
equipment should be repaired, and 
dirty uniforms laundered often. A 
good man for the handling and re- 
pairing of equipment is a mighty 
good investment. Much of the heavy 
repair bills on our buildings and play- 
ing fields may be reduced, if we have 
them properly cared for at all times. 

In buying uniforms for various 
teams it pays in the long run to buy 
only the best grades, and have them 
laundered and carefully packed away 
for more wear. Our intercollegiate 
teams should be well equipped in clean 
playing uniforms. Each coach nearly 
always has his own choice as to whose 
equipment he wants, and it is a good 
plan to get prices and do the buying 
in the spring as you will not lose then 
by a raise in price. Many times it 
is best to buy part of the equipment 
from one concern, and something else 
from another when you are getting a 
better grade of material. 

Since much of our revenue for the 
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work comes from gate receipts, it is 
a good plan to study carefully the 
methods of advertising your games 
best for your locality. Advertise the 
worth of your games and not the fact 
that you are poor. A few dollars 
spent will bring a certain number of 
people, but persistent efforts soon 
leads to those people bringing others 
to games. After we get the people 
to our games then we must handle 
them in the most efficient manner. 
The selling of the tickets and the 
handling of the crowd at one game is 
not a small job. The stands and 
bleachers should be charted and the 
tickets sold for each seat. The ticket 
sellers and gate people must be drilled 
before the game otherwise there will 
be confusion and delay, and if possible 
there should be neither. Mail orders 
for tickets should be _ handled 
promptly. A well worked out plan 
used year after year will educate those 
seeking tickets and make the work 
easier each year. 

A department where there is but 
one man in it cannot be efficient un- 
less there is an office system with the 
proper office needs. Files and file 
cards should be used for each part of 
the work. There should be cards used 
for checking up the equipment, 
grades, class absences, medical exam- 
inations and all other matters which 
require an office record. Without a 
definite method of checking up on all 
items of the department, there will be 
losses and many mistakes. 

The teaching of theory courses in 
the department is very important and 
this field of the work is growing very 
fast. There is a definite call for 
men who have had some training for 
the work in physical education in ad- 
dition to their playing on the varsity 
teams. Even the small colleges can- 
not afford to neglect this work. The 
work can be made helpful to young 
men if taught by a man who has made 
a study of the work. Some of the 
common mistakes of coaching teams 
can be brought out, the methods of 
handling adolescents, the importance 
and definite methods of teaching the 
fundamentals of all sports, and above 
all that defect in method of coaching 
that, “telling is teaching.” 

The amount of theory of physical 
education taught varies from a few 
hours in some colleges to a major in 
some colleges and universities to the 
four year coaching courses given. It 
is not an easy task to plan a four 
year course that will emphasize the 
following points: 1. a rounded out 
college education; 2. the necessary 
courses for a background for the 
wo: k; 3. subject matter to teach in a 
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high school in addition to coaching. 
The accompaning four year course is 
submitted as a plan for such a course 
of study, based on a requirement of 
124 hours for graduation 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester English ............-- 3 
English .............. 3 Psychology ........ 3 
Anatomy ............ 3 Fuses ............... 3 
Chemistry .......... 38 Physiology ........-. 3 
Hygiene .............. 3 Bees ............. 1 
Swimming .......... 1 Phys. Educ. ...... 1 
Phys. Educ. ...... 1 Calisthenics & 
Elective .............. 3 ae 1 

15 15 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

(OS | ae $3 Psy. of Athi. ...... 3 
Psy. of Adol....... $ Genetics .............. 3 
Social Science ..3 Football ............ 4 
Training ............ 1 Intra-mural Ath. 2 
Basketball .......... 2 Wiective ............. 3 
Elective .............. 3 — 

— 15 

15 

JUNIOR YEAR 

English .............. 3 Sociology .......... 3 
Anatomy ............ 3 ~=Psychology ........ 3 
Chemistry .......... $3 -Physies .............. 3 
Hygiene ............... 1 Physiology ........ 3 
Swimming .......... 1 Wrestling .......... 1 
Phys. Educ. ...... 1 Phys. Bane. ........ 1 
Elective .............. 3  Calisthenics & 

=~ Games ......... 1 

15 

SENIOR YEAR 

Zoology ............-- 3 Organ. & Admin. 2 
Hist. of Phy. Ed. 2 Genetics .............. 3 
Economics .......... S Baseball ............. 3 
Mass Athletics ..2 Prin. of Educ. .. 3 
IID cinscincnesnssians 2 Elective .............. 4 
Elective .............. 3 — 

ee o 

15 


Question: Will you explain the 
play that came up in the Chicago- 
Illinois game in which the Chicago 
punter kicked a fumbled ball behind 
the goal line and Illinois put it in 
play on the three yard line? 

Answer: Kernwein, the Chicago 
kicker, was standing behind his own 
goal line. The signal called for a 
punt. The ball, which was very wet 
and slippery, was passed to Kernwein 
and it rolled well off to the side. Kern- 
wein kicked the ball and it went out 
of bounds on the three yard line. The 
referee had two possible decisions. If 
an Illinois man had been close enough 
to fall on the ball when it was kicked, 
the referee should have ruled the play 
a touch-down. However, since no 
Illinois man was close enough to fall 
on the ball he ruled it a safety and 
informed Captain Grange that the 
latter had the option of taking the 
ball on the three yard line or of taking 
a safety. Grange elected to take the 
ball on the three yard line and the 
Illinois team eventually scored. 
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What the Editors Say About Athletics 


Editorials are appearing frequently in many of the larg- 

est newspapers of the country as well as in the smaller 

papers. The coach who has been engrossed with his 

work may well take time to note what the editors are 
saying about athletics 


HE editor of the Troy, New York, Record does 
not believe that interest in athletics is necessarily 
a threat to the intellectual supremacy of the coming 
generation: 
College Football 


“The human heart demands a spectacle—a dramatic 
and intense scene upon which occasionally to feast its 
eyes. Whether it is a temple, a tower, a comet or a 
conflict, there is a cry for the sensational. It was not 
blood alone that made the gladiatorial contests of Rome 
the cynosure of the patrician hosts; it is the desire for 
the theatrical. It is not cruelty that makes the bull- 
fight the delight of the Spanish people; it is the love of 
vivid experiences. 

“So it is with college football. Sporting editors may 
debate to their heart’s content as to whether Harvard 
would not willingly sacrifice president, president emeritus 
and a group of professors for a good back field. The fact 
remains that the spectacular scene of a Harvard team 
romping down the field of the Stadium represents some- 
thing that appeals to the imagination far more intensely 
than all the elegant periods of President Eliot. 

“There is no reason why it should not be so. If man- 
kind will stop trying to make invidious comparisons there 
is room for all sorts of activity. Because Rome likes the 
gladiatorial fights it did not necessarily love family life or 
the grandeur of the empire the less. Because medieval 
Europe went by the million on the futile Crusades did 
not mean that home was less pleasant or their own petty 
quarrels less interesting. Because Princeton, Yale or 
Harvard men cheer their teams till they drop and are 
compelled to limit tickets to their games to a mere 75,000 
or 80,000 does not indicate for a moment that athletics 
have thrown in the shade the weightier matters of 
educational life. They are merely different. One cannot 
add two squashes and an evening at the theater and 
make the result three dollars; sixth grade arithmetic 
taught us that. Neither can one put the athletic activities 
of a college boy in the same category with his intellectual 
training, either for comparison or for a study of college 
totals. They are wholly indifferent domains. 

“And both are necessary. Human hearts demand the 
dramatic tenseness of a hushed Bowl as the shadows 
begin to gather and the score is close. They cannot live 
without the hero worship which, in youth, naturally falls 
to the physical rather than the spiritual leader. So when 
the college cheer shocks the air as a little speck of 
humanity down on the gridiron trots around the end for 
a long gain it is not necessary to ask whether this is what 
boys go to college for. Of course not. College is a place 
for education. But the human demand for the spectacular 
—the communal association in something exhilarating 
and sportsmanlike—will attract boys in college just as 
surely as it would attract them if they did not go to 
college. In college it is organized and therefore fulfills 


the normal demand much more perfectly. That is all. 
It is by no means a threat to the intellectual supremacy 
of the coming generation.” 


As long as human nature is as it is, and there is 
no evidence that it has changed very much in several 
thousand years, people will enjoy the spectacular 
feats of courage, skill and speed. Those who decry 


the fact that the people of this day are very enthu- 
siastic over athletics have not shown that the people 
of an earlier generation when we did not have 
athletics to so great an extent as now were more 
studiously inclined or more disposed to extol academic 
achievements than the students of today. They lose 
sight of the possibility that, if our students, alumni 
and others did not derive pleasure from watching our 
games they perhaps would seek thrills of another 
sort. The Mexican, Italian, Spanish, French, Rus- 
sian and Chinese peoples are not in any sense of the 
word athletic worshipers, neither do they make so 
good use of their leisure time as do the American 
people who spend some of their leisure time in watch- 
ing football, basketball and baseball games; further, 
it has not been shown that they are more studiously 
inclined than Americans. 


The Chicago Tribune in the following editorial 
suggests that a nation made up of football men will 
be irresistible. 


To the Winners and the Losers 


“Most of the college football schedules are completed. 
The experts are figuring out standings and will be trotting 
out the all-sectional and all-American teams. Some col- 
leges are looking back over a disappointing or bad season. 
Some are satisfied it was no worse. Some are grinning on 
top of the heap or of a particular heap. It has been 
football’s greatest season. There are conservative 
collegians who think it was entirely too great. 

“It is a hard-boiled game, not as damaging physically 
as it was years ago, probably, but a game in which success 
is the only thing tolerated. The players have been im- 
pressed by the fact that in public opinion they were bums 
if they lost. There may have been more sympathetic 
undergraduate feeling, but losing has caused a lot of 
growling and a good deal of it from coaches. The coach 
has his reputation at stake and he does not care to have 
his young men deflate him to a dime’s worth. There’s 
been a good deal of young agony in the game other than 
physical hurt. 

“With the heat of it over it is in place to say a word 
of appreciation for the whole works, for the losers as 
well as the winners, even for the boys whose season has 
been rated as disastrous if not disgraceful. Saturday 
after Saturday they have gone out to fight and many of 
them against the disheartenment of seeing one failure 
pile up on another or of seeing an unexpected failure 
spoil a triumph. 

“The losers as well as the winners were made of good, 
game stuff. The American colleges send out about 40,000 
young people every year. They can’t all represent their 
schools in athletics, but the spirit which is represented 
in their athletics is their spirit, a determination to win 
which is an exuberance. 

“They have fought to the last, stuck to the last, and 
now whether they are nursing their wounds or flying 
their flags they can all join the processional of strong 
and courageous youth before the eyes of the nation. Such 
a nation will be irresistible.” 
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The activities of the millions of young men from 
the ages of six to eighteen are very largely con- 
trolled by the schools and colleges. These boys and 
young men go to school during the period when youth 
is interested in physical encounters and in athletic 
contests. It is well that the school and college author- 
ities have seen fit to direct the athletic activities of 
the youth of the country because otherwise many 
would have organized gangs and given vent to the 
athletic or play spirit by destroying property, by tilts 
with the police and in other ways not calculated to 
bring out the best qualities in youth. Football 
appeals to the boys who like a fight, who want a 
chance to test themselves to the limit, and moreover 
who are willing to show their wares to the public. 
Football gives them their opportunity to express 
themselves under certain restraints, which are not 
obnoxious to the players but which guarantee that 
violence shall not be done either to the physical or 
moral nature of the combatants. The Journal agrees 
with the editorial just quoted that the men who have 
played football this fall “can all join the procession 
of strong and courageous youth before the eyes of 
the nation” and further “that such a nation will be 
irresistible.” 

The editor of the Topeka, Kansas, Capitol believes 
that the philosophy of sportsmanship is pagan. 
Following is his full statement: 


Sport as a Philosophy of Life 


“A new social organization among many is The Sports- 
manship Brotherhood, of which Matthew Woll, the well 
known labor leader, has been chosen president. Mr. Woll 
in accepting the office states that in the spirit of sports- 
manship lies the best hope for the well-being and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

“This is not precisely the religion of the English 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell, who is in fact a complete 
stoic, yet the spirit of sportsmanship is a major element 
in stoicism. It seems to be acclaimed as a satisfactory 
religion, however, in Prof. Wm. Ellery Leonard’s ‘Two 
Lives,’ published this fall and undoubtedly one of the 
greatest narrative poems in any language. And it was 
Roosevelt’s religion, including his ‘strenuous life’ but 
hardly his Ananias Club. It was the religion also of the 
only exclusively male society that perhaps ever existed, 
that of the Cattle Country of the West from 1865 to 1895. 

“Business, with such desk mottoes as ‘Keep Smiling,’ 
acknowledges the implications of the sportsmanship 
philosophy, while still lacking a good deal of being sports- 
manlike in rule or practice. The philosophy of sports- 
manship is pagan, but the universal horror of the World 
War paganized a great part of the world. Yet sports- 
manship, in spite of the honor paid to it, and its merits, 
is not a broad enough basis for a world religion or 
philosophy, so that Mr. Woll is over-enthusiastic in saying 
that in its spirit ‘lies the best hope for the well-being 
and happiness of mankind.’ 

“And sportsmanship has never yet fully been defined— 
there are some sharp differences of opinion as to what it 
is as in the controversies over professionalism and ama- 
teurism. In the war one of the disparaging things said 
of the Germans was that they lacked all sense of sports- 
manship. If war, politics, business and life itself are 
merely a game, sportsmanship might be ‘the best hope 
for the well-being and happiness of mankind,’ but sport 
lacks considerable of being a complete representation of 
individual and social life.” 

Sportsmanship is not pagan, it is but another 
way of expressing the golden rule. Sportsmanship 


insists that each player should respect the rights of 
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his competitors to whom he should be courteous, that 
he should do the best that he can, should take punish- 
ment without whimpering and should win coura- 
geously and without boasting. A true sportsman is 
interested not so much in the spoils as in the spirit 
of the conflict. 

Sport may not be a complete representation of 
individual and social life but the man who looks upon 
life as a game and plays it according to the best code 
of sportsmanship will probably get as much out of 
life and give as much to society at the same time 
as any one who accepts a different philosophy or 
conception of life. 

The Christian Science Monitor sees a possibility 
of spreading peace through football: 


Through Football to Peace 


“It is many years since Serbian and Bulgarian football 
players have met on the gridiron. The Serbians since 
before the first Balkan war have not desired to breathe 
the air of Bulgaria, and the Bulgarians have not found 
the Serbian atmosphere desirable. So the warriors of 
many a football field have kept apart. But something 
more than a month ago the Serbian football team ‘Sport 
Club’ expressed the desire to visit Sofia. A warm 
response was received from the Bulgarian capital. The 
Sofia athletes did not content themselves with a routine 
welcome. The Serbians were given to understand that 
their greeting would be warm. Young Bulgarians, many 
of whom had met the Serbians on battle fields, now met 
them with keen relish and lively ‘hurrahs’ on the frontier, 
beyond the town of Dragoman, made the frontier point 
in Bulgaria. 

“At the station in the capital an international atmos- 
phere was imparted to the event by the presence of the 
personnel of the Serbian legation in Sofia. The guests 
and the football clubs escorting them were welcomed by 
bands of music and by the singing of national songs, 
which are very much alike in Bulgaria and Serbia. One 
wondered how it was that such an accumulation of bitter- 
ness had been permitted to mass between the two peoples, 
alike in language to a great extent, alike in mettle and 
alike in courage. 

“The meeting on the football field justified the expecta- 
tions of the men who had been preparing the program. 
The first and all the succeeding football matches were 
played in a friendly and courteous manner on both sides. 
It was as if the opponents had never interrupted their 
friendly relations. It is hoped that the reconciliation 
symbolized by the resumption of football relations between 
Serbia and Bulgaria will mark an epoch in the lives of 
the two peoples. It is sincerely trusted that the new 
Serbo-Bulgarian understanding will be deeper, wider and 
more comprehensive than football contests. What is 
wanted in the Balkans is a lasting reconciliation between 
the two peoples so closely related.” 

We are coming more and more to believe that if 
people play together they are more apt to understand 
each other and that if the men of the different nations 
meet more frequently on the athletic fields the 
hatreds and jealousies that now exist will grad- 
ualiy disappear. The Sportsman’s Brotherhood is 
founded on this idea. It will be interesting to watch 
the development of this philosophy as our sports 
expand and international contests become more and 
more common. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, Star believe that football 
is becoming a medium of better understanding and 


of closer friendship between the states. 
Another Side of Football 


“The season which is drawing to a close has developed 
the greatest interest in football since the game was intro- 
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duced by American colleges. Inclement weather, with 
rain and bitter cold and snow, has failed to keep its 
partisans from establishing attendance records. 6 

“In another way, however, football has scored a greater P f B k b ll 
triumph. It has taken steps to repel the threat of com- Prizes or as et a 
mercialism. The difficulty which is being experienced in 
securing an attractive opponent for the leading coast team ‘Tournaments 
at the Tournament of Roses is a reassuring sign. Dart- 
mouth rounded out an all-victorious season against for- 
midable opposition and disbanded. Princeton brought its 
Big Three conquest to close in a blaze of glory and dis- 
banded. Big Ten teams are not contemplating post- 
season engagements. The Missouri valley is officially on 
record as opposed to games as contemplated in the Coast 
contest. In other words no lure of money or advertising 
can shake the belief of the football leaders that the game 
should remain an amateur sport, divorced as much as 
possible from commercial taint. 

“Football will continue to remain popular and to 
increase in favor so long as that situation prevails. 

“There are other reasons for rejoicing. When Nebraska 
played Drake, the governor of this state and his wife 
were the guests of Iowa’s executive and the first lady of 





that commonwealth. The finest of sportsmanship pre- 

vailed throughout the game and there was a close linking INTRODUCING 

of the interests of the two neighbors so closely bound by . 7 
political and economic ties. At Manhattan the same cour- Our newly designed basket 
tesies were exchanged between the governors of Kansas ball statue, modelled from 
and Nebraska. When Notre Dame comes to Lincoln on life by an American sculptor 
Thanksgiving day it is to be hoped that the governor of of renown. Made in gold, 


Indiana will be present. 

“Thus football becomes the medium of better under- 
standing and closer friendship between the western 
states.” 

While a great many fear that the school work is 
being injured due to the fact that our students more 
and more are following their teams on Saturday, 
there is another side to this matter. When the 
University of Michigan, for instance, entertains the 
Ohio State University Football team it also entertains 
some ten thousand Ohio State students, alumni and 


silver or bronze. 





friends and the fraternity men from the two institu- The miniature basketball given to indi- 
tions become better acquainted. The visiting students vidual members of the winning team. In 
come to know more about their sister institutions. tournament play gold balls are given to the 


Their horizon is broadened and their contacts in- 
creased. Years ago it was no uncommon thing to 
find a boy who had never been twenty-five miles 


winners and silver balls to the runners up. 





from home. Today our students travel and as they THIS IS OUR A VERY AT- 
move about they get a broader understanding of their REGULATION TRACTIVE AD- 
section and their country. Perhaps football after all TROPHY DITION FOR 
is entitled to some credit for bringing people from THE TROPHY 
different states together and of promoting a better MODELLED CASE OR UN- 
understanding. FROM A en an 
The Des Moines Register and Leader suggests that STANDARD a bane 
football may be a substitute for war: PLAYING TATION TO 
“Tt is occasionally suggested that if ever there is found BALL. OUTSTAND- 
a substitute for war, football will be that substitute. It MADE IN ING PLAYER 
parallels that sterner sport in an amazing number of FOUR SIZES OR COACH 


particulars. No other game arouses the patriotic fervor 
of football. It has its army, its base of supplies, its non- 
combatant workers, its camp followers, even its slackers. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
It is like war in that all the fighting is done by a small 
number, cheered on in vicarious warfare by the herd. It 


has its territories to defend, its cities to protect. The . 
leaders are ‘field generals,’ and they must make the same DIEGES & CLI IS | 


use of their men as a military commander. There are 
even casualty lists in football as well as in war. 58-64 W. Randolph St. 
“If only the profiteers could be persuaded to interest CHICAGO 
themselves in football, if they would go into the sporting 
goods business and abandon the manufacture of muni- 73 TREMONT ST. OLIVER BLDG. 15 JOHN ST. 
tions, if they could turn their enthusiasm for other people’s BOSTON PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CITY 


fighting from war to football, no doubt we would have 
taken a long step toward preventing future wars. Wil- 
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liam James, profound student of psychology that he was, 

urged that the solution of the war problem was to find 

a substitute that would furnish an outlet for the spirit 

of contest, which he believed was at the bottom of the 

thing. If sport could satisfy this instinct, it would be 
much better to use it as a substitute for war than to 
prepare for conflict. It would be far better to declare 
that the war was prevented on the football fields of 

America than that it was won on the cricket fields of 

Britain. 

“So football is here again, and the greatest gatherings 
of Americans will go to see the chief teams perform. More 
people will see Harvard and Yale, and one or two other 
games, than ever saw any other event, and far more than 
would turn out for any serious meeting to discuss serious 
problems. But in an obscure way it is possible our 
progress is being worked out as surely in sport as in 
politics, and certainly it is a great deal more fun.” 

The editor of the Register was one of the first to 
appreciate the philosophy of athletics and to believe 
that there was a correlation between the spirit of 
the athletic field and the best spirit of America. His 
editorial brings to mind the statement of another 
editor who once suggested that South America has 
her revolutions and North America her football. 

Many are wondering whether the athletic stars die 
young. The Oneonta, New York, Star presents the 
following editorial: 


Athletics and Vitality 

“One of the things which frequently has been discussed 
is whether the strong, not the good, die young; and 
as result there has been consideration of the relation of 
athletics to vitality. Obviously the sturdy young men 
who make up the football and other athletic teams on 
university diamonds excel primarily at least in this, that 
they have strong native vitality, and that physically they 
should be able to excel their fellows in the battle of life. 
That they do so, is the conclusion reached by careful 
investigators, albeit the occasional death of one of these 
men is used to point a lesson that all athletics are harmful 
and dangerous. Instead of being in fact dangerous, per 
se, the danger if at all comes in after life, when the 
athlete ceases to carry on any form of exercise, so that 
there follows physical degeneration. But that athletics 
are not harmful is shown by investigations made in 1904 
in the cases of 152 oarsmen who were in the crews of 
Harvard for a period of forty years prior to 1892. In 
1904 all but 30 were living, and of the number who died 
six were killed in war. Fifty per cent of them had never 
been sick in bed for a week, and thirty-seven per cent of 
the others had been sick only once. 

“Similar investigation of 807 Yale athletes over a like 
period showed that only two had died of heart disease, 
and these after they had attained the age of 68; while 
the percentage of deaths among the athletes for a forty- 
year period wag 7.2, as compared with 12.9 per cent of 
other students. In making this comparison it should be 
acknowledged that the one group was made originally 
from men of superior physical development; but also it 
will be contended that athletics did not work them harm; 
and probably did much good.” 

All of the studies that have been made regarding 
the longevity of athletes indicate that the college 
letter men live longer than those who did not par- 
ticipate in athletics. When some famous athlete dies 
before his time many people wonder if it was not 
because he injured himself in athletics. Of course, 
the effect of athletics upon the players should not 
be judged by one or a few men but rather the 
statistics if they are to mean anything should be 
gathered from a study of a considerable group. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer believes that 
athletics are a safety valve: 
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Athletics Are Good 


“‘Intemperance in the use of automobiles, in the use 
of liquor, and in “petting” among students of our univer- 
sities’ has been over-emphasized beyond reason, says 
Clarence Cook Little, in his inaugural address as sixth 
president of the University of Michigan. ‘The problems 
of automobiling, liquor and sex’ do exist; but as pre- 
sented in ‘the environment of care-free, financially 
vagrant, imitative youth, which characterizes our under- 
graduate groups’ they do not offer a proper subject for 
sociological investigation. These problems are perplexing, 
and will continue so. There is no panacea. But the best 
medicine, Dr. Little thinks, lies in athletics. 

“To take away from the colleges their athletic features 
would amount to something more than mere emasculation 
of college life. It would, in the opinion of President 
Little, render far more serious and difficult the great 
problems which are so distracting to educators and so 
lamentable in the eyes of extra-mural reformers who have 
no adequate comprehension of conditions within college 
walls. 

“Athletics and more athletics; big football games and 
plenty of them; undoubtedly they offer a wholesome 
escape for superabundant adolescent ebullience. Yet it 
must be borne in mind that any medicine is dangerous 
or deleterious if taken in an overdose. By all means let 
us have all the athletics the colleges can stand. And the 
colleges can stand athletics up to the line where their 
importance begins to overshadow the importance of 
scholarship and to the limit of their development con- 
sonant with simon pure amateurism. With these demar- 
cations studiously observed by those in authority athletics 
may well serve the purposes instanced by President Little. 
We may well agree that if we abolish athletics it would 
‘take Hercules himself to guarantee a fair substitute, and 
he would che2rfully admit that the Augean stables were, 


in comparision, an early-season practice game’.” 


There is a serious question as to whether or not 
college administrators would be able to control the 
large student populations of today if it were not for 
athletics. When one looks back to the old days 
before athletics were permanent in the colleges and 
recalls the class fights, drinking and student riots of 
those days it is natural to inquire what would be 
the situation today on a campus with ten thousand 
students, if these young people did not give some of 
their time and thought to athletics. 

The McMinnville, Oregon, Register believes that 
football is bringing about a blending of individuals 
into a powerful force that we term Americanism: 


The Advent of Football 


“Football is rapidly coming to vie for honors with 
baseball as the ‘national game’. Crowds yearly are larger, 
preparations for the Saturday encounters resembling the 
assembling of a feudal tournament. 

“This drift towards football does not indicate bar- 
barism. The game itself is yearly more refined, with 
speed more and more the first asset and force of weight 
and size constantly minimized. 

“The rising popularity of football is typical of 
America’s zest for sports. Football is a great game. It 
tests endurance, requiring months of careful preparation 
for one hour’s fray. It gives skill her inning; the twist, 
turn, punt, reverse, pass, all call for high technical per- 
fection. Football demands teamwork supreme; here is 
one sport where no man can rightfully play for himself 
alone. 

“The occasional observer who fails to see the fineness 
of football—its demand for a man’s best, for endurance, 
for loyalty, for teamwork, for self-forgetfulness, for 
courage and brains—it is from him that we hear the plea 
that football is a “rough” game and too hard for our 
boys. 

“Well, sir, football can almost make men from molly- 
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coddles. It may be at the expense of bruises and strains 

and perchance a broken bone. But the casualties of foot- 

ball are less than those of baseball. 

“Football every year takes untrained, soft young men 
and gives them that bull-dog sticking quality and power 
to take minor punishment for the team’s sake which makes 
for stamina. 

“Football without professionalism; football with clean 
play; football by players who know that to ‘hit the line 
hard’ avoids the injuries of the novice—such football is 
a great game, an American sport, and who fails to 
appreciate it is missing a good physical demonstration of 
the blending of individuals into a powerful force such as 
that we term Americanism.” 

If football did no more than, as the editor sug- 
gests, to take untrained, soft young men and to give 
them bull-dog sticking quality and power to take 
minor punishment for the team’s sake it would be 
worth all that it costs. There are many who believe 
that we are living in an age that has been character- 
ized by a softened civilization. There is nothing soft 
or easy in football and herein lies one of its greatest 
virtues. 

The Jackson, Mississippi, Clarion recently carried 
the following editorial on the much discussed question 
of the scholarship of athletes: 


Classroom Work Versus Athletics 

“From the United States Military Academy at West 
Point comes a little piece of publicity work that is worth 
while because it discusses a matter which has been the 
source of much comment in school, college and university 
circles for many years past, this being the relative im- 
portance in educational circles of class-room work as 
compared with athletics. 

“Quite a considerable number of men and women labor 
under the belief that too much importance is given foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball and kindred athletic sports, by 
the schools and colleges, and that ordinary school work 
suffers as a result. College authorities, however, have in 
the main held the contrary opinion, and after all, these 
are the men who should know, being in the best possible 
position to have such knowledge of actual facts. 

“The West Point publicity is to the effect that of the 
twenty-three men who are members of the Varsity and 
second football teams, four rank ‘excellent,’ three rank 
‘very good plus,’ one ranks ‘very good,’ five rank ‘good 
plus’ and ten rank ‘good’ in their class work. Eight 
excel in mathematics, three each in military art and 
engineering, English and French, two each in philosophy 
and chemistry and one in each Spanish and history. 
That’s a great record—particularly so when one remem- 
bers the especially stern requirements at West Point. 

“What is true of West Point, undoubtedly is true of 
most educational institutions. Right here in Jackson, 
high school authorities as well as faculty heads of the 
colleges are insistent upon maintenance of classroom 
standards by the athletes. Members of the team must 
maintain the required marks in their classes, else they 
will be barred from athletic activities. And this is as it 
should be. Athletics are essentially an important feature 
in the life of every boy and girl; they provide the physical 
exercise required by youth; it is necessary that athletics 
shall take a big part in school life; but it is just as 
necessary that classroom work shall not be neglected 
because of athletics, just as athletics should not be 
neglected or barred, because of school work. To train 
the mind and the body, is sensible and right; but neither 
should be favored at the expense entirely of the other.” 
As has been repeatedly pointed out in the JOURNAL, 

all of our studies indicate that there is no correlation 
between athletic participation on the part of the 
varsity players and poor scholarship. In fact, all of 
the studies that have been made seem to prove that 
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our varsity athletes are better scholars than the 
average. 

Harvey Ingham of the Des Moines Register and 
Leader in the following editorial has a very con- 
structive suggestion: 


Alumni Influence 

“It has become a common thing for persons of scholastic 
interests to deprecate the influence of alumni on collegiate 
policy, particularly the policy governing athletics. But 
until recently these complaints have stood where Mark 
Twain placed complaints about the weather; nobody did 
anything about them. There is encouragement in the 
fact that a report on alumni influence has been issued for 
the Association of University Professors by Prof. W. J. 
Newlin of Amherst. Here are some concrete suggestions 
and evidence that a good many institutions are attempting 
to reawaken the intellectual interest of alumni rather than 
leaving graduate interest to social and athletic lines. 

“The colleges must realize that if alumni are to be 
influential factors in determining administrative policy— 
and no one denies their influence—contact with the strictly 
scholastic activities must be kept up. Professor Newlin’s 
report suggests mailing printed copies of lectures by 
members of the faculties, homecomings in term times and 
closely associated with the intellectual side of the institu- 
tions, addresses on educational developments for the 
meetings of alumni associations, providing of reading 
lists, correspondence courses and topical conferences. 
The colleges have an intellectual responsibility to their 
alumni and experience shows that efforts to meet this 
responsibility are met with enthusiasm. 

“The participation by alumni in debates and other 
cultural activities, contact with faculty members, alumni 
scholarships, emphasis on honor systems, discussion of 
scholastic affairs—all these things may well take a new 
importance. A large body of the graduates really want 
to keep up with the educational advance. In part this 
may be effected by library service and selection of reading 
lists, in part by organized correspondence courses. Once 
there is recognition of the need of retaining and develop- 
ing the intellectual bond many ways will suggest them- 
selves. 

“The colleges and universities may be reluctant to 
undertake a program which involves ‘selling’ the alumni 
on intellectual] interests. But the machinery will take 
its proper place, as a means and not as a goad, if it is 
directed by the teaching staffs. The alumni have an 
influence on their colleges, why should not the colleges 
have a continuing influence on graduates?” 

When an undergraduate becomes an alumnus, 
his college quite generally loses contact with him and 
he is neglected except when called upon to contribute 
to endowment drives or when the athletic depart- 
ment sells him tickets to the football games. The 
athletic directors throughout the country have prob- 
ably done more to keep the alumnus interested in his 
university than have the other departments on the 
college campus. There is no reason why the contact 
of an alumnus with strictly scholastic activities 
should not be kept up just as well as his contact with 
athletic activities. Professor Newlin is to be con- 
gratulated upon this constructive suggestion which 
he has made. If the college professor who laments 
aloud the fact that the alumnus is interested in 
athletics and is not interested in the professors’ 
special line of work would cease lamenting and do 
something to interest the alumnus in the other things, 
much good might be accomplished. 

If an alumnus is not interested in scientific investi- 
gations, in literature and art the plan as outlined 
above will bring better results than will all the 
attacks on football. 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
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Basketball Reprint 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 
The following articles are now available: 


CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 
Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 

Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formations (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 

K. L. Wilson 

F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 

Ralph Jones 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams ) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 
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6922 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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“THINK what it means to a team that has 

practiced with a ball of 13 pounds pres- 
sure to be compelled to play a Conference 
game with a ball inflated to only 10 pounds 
pressure, or vice versa. Think of the effect 
on your team’s play of changing without 
an instant’s notice from a slow, soggy ball 
to a fast, lively ball. 


The Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
has eliminated the necessity of this handi- 
cap from the game. The WILSON 
MEANWELL Basket Ball is the answer. 
This patented, air-valve, Official ball is the 
Basket Ball that made uniform air pres- 
sure possible. With this ball and the Wil- 
son Gauge you can determine in an instant 
the exact degree of pressure. 


Standardization of 
air pressure means 


better Basketball 


AN the recent annual meeting of the Western official games between Western Conference 

Teams Shall be blown to an air pressure of 13 
; : pounds.” Basketball organizations everywhere 
Coaches (Big 10) the following rule was unani- are realizing the great benefits to be gained and 


mously adopted: “The balls provided for play in are adopting a standard pressure rule. 


Uleon-leslonm Sporting Seda Co: 


MAKERS OF THOS. E. WILSON & CO. ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Conference Association of Basketball 
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SNAPPY 


Knitted Basket Ball Pants 


Possess both lateral and vertical elasticity as well as the 
following features: 


i) 


a 
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~~] 
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8. 
9. 


10. 


A positive match with shirt color. 


Full peg cut—plenty of hip room. 

Reinforced waist band—-prevents turning or curling. 
Unusually short inseam. 

Extremely wide leg. 

Elastic seams. 

Reinforced crotch. 

Will outwear any other type of pants made. 


Furnished either with attached belts, same fabric as 
garment, or with detached web belt, same color as trim- 
ing, and nickel buckle. 


Trimming down sides or bottom in either silk braid 
or felt. 








O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















